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beautiful separates by Adelaar 












You and our Adelaar separates will 
be inseparable this summer! Cool, 
crisp, and washable, they give you 

a fresh composed look no matter 
what the weather. Slim skirt in 
viscose rayon and silk with a self 
belt. Light blue, green, beige, gold, 
toast, navy or black. 8 to 18, $9 


Ruffled front shirt of Dacron poly- 
ester and cotton, with roll-up 
sleeve. In the same colors, 10 to 


18, $8 


Thalhimers Better Sportswear, 
Fashion Floor Third. 


Thalhimew 


Serving Virginia for 118 Years 





can be laid in a wide variety of patterns to suit the 
arc/ ‘tectural style of any school. 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1401 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Virginia 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete C O N Cc R ET E 


for MAY, 1960 





for maximum fire safety... 








modern schools insist on walls of concrete masonry! 





No school can afford to compromise with fire safety. The stakes are 
too high. That’s why you find so many modern schools using concrete 
masonry—for both exterior and interior walls. Concrete can’t burn! 
It stays solid and safe . . . never wears out. 

Concrete masonry isn’t expensive, either. First cost is moderate, 
usually less than other materials. 

And concrete saves still more money on maintenance. Upkeep is 
always low! The experts estimate that a 10% reduction, for example, 
in annual maintenance costs can amount to almost as much as a 10% 
reduction in the cost of the building. 

It will pay your community to look into concrete masonry for its 
next school. This modern material is offered in many new styles, sizes, 
types and textures—is easily painted or integrally colored. 

It’s the new-type living concrete you see in new homes and office 
buildings throughout the country. Full information sent on request. 





the mark ofa 
modern school... 
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~THE NEWEST CONCEPT | 


of THE ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY 











‘ ae ae 
Entire drawer assembly heavy duty, 16 gauge 
| steel with decorative natural oak front 


All lesson sources are powered by low-voltag: 
transistor type amplifiers which generate no 
heat and give trouble-free dependable service 


Each pedestal capable of housing six lesson 
sources; both pedestals up to twelve lessons. | 


The instructér controls all student functions 
Drawers also available for storage purposes 


individuaHy for Lessons, Monitor--Communication 
Recording, etc. requiring only two simple knobs 
Drawers mounted on durable, high quality, 
heavy duty roller slides for easy operation 

ee 








New Ultra-Modern Styling of Console 
Finish in Two-Toned Baked Enamel 
FOR INFORMATION OR DEMONSTRATION 


Four students can be recorded at one time by OF 
merely activating record switch on console 


without touching pre-set recorders INSTRUCTOMATIC LANGUAGE 
a LABORATORIES 


| Instructor operates all functions from seated Write or Call 
position, including up to 12 lesson sources . 
ete eaten eae haa Martin L. Hogan—MI 4-206] 


| Plastic (Formica-type) top for durability with natural CAPITOL FILM & RADIO COo., (NC. 


< or grey throughout, including modesty panel 19 West Main St., Richmond, Va. 
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Missing Numbers—Subscribers failing to re 
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OUR COVER—Cattails stand as sentinels to vacationtime 


you roam the marshes where the tall plants grow or explore other 


whether 


fields during the summer months. Some will attend education meetings 
in far away places, including the NEA convention in Los Angeles, 
others will observe European schools, while many will enjoy a complete 
change of pace and places. Whatever your summer plans, make the 
most of them that you might start the new school year, come next 


fall, relaxed, refreshed, and revitalized 





mentally, physically and spirit- 
ually—to “walk tall” through the year ahead, doing your best job for 
the boys and girls of the Commonwealth of Virginia. 


(Photograph by Virginia State Chamber of Commerce) 
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During the past few years I have 
attended a number of conferences such 
as the one we had on Mathematics at 
Natural Bridge. This particular con- 
ference stood out in its minute organi- 
zation and effective operation. We did 
more in the 24-hour period that we 
actually spent at the conference than 
I have often done in a week’s confer- 
ence. This speaks well of your back- 
ground organization and planning. I 
feel the quality of the individuals in- 
volved contributed much to the con- 
ference. 


Robert E. Butt 

General Supervisor 
Department of Public Schools 
Fredericksburg 


You are indeed a past-master in set- 
ting up a conference. Every detail of 
the Mathematics Conference seemed to 
have been anticipated and directed 
toward the convenience of the con- 
ferees. 

I appreciate so much the opportuni- 
ty to have shared in this conference 
and I feel much stimulating thought 
was evoked. Dr. Jones is not only a 
fine mathematician and an outstanding 
mathematics teacher, but he is also an 
exceptional individual. 

Mrs. Isabelle P. Rucker 
Supervisor of Mathematics 
State Department of Education 


I think that you both did a superb 
job in working with the legislators. 
Your employers all over the State cer- 
tainly should be proud of your per- 
formances. 

Robert W. Allen 
Immediate Past President, VEA 
Portsmouth 


On behalf of myself and our sociey, 
may I thank you for the opportur..ty 
which you thoughtfully provided for 
us in inviting us to participate in he 
Mathematics Conference at Natural 
Bridge. 

The conference was an enlighten ng 
and a pleasant experience for me | 
might say that I was particularly m- 
pressed by your teachers and ticir 
viewpoints as brought out in the group 
discussions. Our society is vitally in- 
terested in your program in this area 
and I asure you of our support in your 
endeavors. You are to be congratu- 
lated on the accomplishments of the 
conference and we hope that the pro- 
gram can be continued. 


C. W. Smith 

The Virginia Society of 
Professional Engineers 

Blacksburg 


Attending the meeting of the Re- 
tirement Committee was a most worth- 
while experience. I enjoyed every min- 
ute and learned so much. I told every- 
one, and shall repeat it at our faculty 
meeting, that I cannot see how anyone 
can fail to join the VEA. We have a 
few who don’t, and I shall let them 
know the benefits they are receiving 
which are the results of the VEA 
staff’s timeless efforts. The job you 
and the others are doing for us is ter- 
rific. You have my greatest admiration 
and appreciation. 


Margaret F. Williams 
Lynchburg 


I think you are due sincere con- 
gratulations on the success of the 
Mathematics Conference. I know it 
was your handiwork, and that it was 
a most valuable and successful con- 
ference there can be no doubt. I think 
my time there was well spent. 

Irving Lindsey, Head 
Department of Mathematics 
George Washington High Sc/ool 
Alexandria 


How you both stood the strain of 
the past weeks of legislative activity 
is beyond all of us. You both di a 
wonderful job for the teachers of ‘ ir- 
ginia. The ones of us in District N are 
indeed deeply grateful. 


Mrs. Eliza F. Cochin 
President, District 
The Plains 
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CPYRIGHT 1959 THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COCA-COLA 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 





tur MAY, 1960 


Amid the busy bustle of the workaday grind, 
there is nothing quite so welcome 


as the quick refreshment and lift in ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
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PEBBLES is the newest publication 
of the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association. This 40-page hand- 
book explains that the Pebbles are actu- 
ally successful public relations ideas 
that start with the teacher in the class- 
room and reach into every home. 

Among the persons who assisted the 
editors in the preparation of the hand- 
book was George H. Pope, assistant 
superintendent of Fairfax County 
schools. 

Contributing ideas and reports to the 
manuscript were classroom teachers 
and school administrators from 
throughout the nation. The handbook 
emphasizes that good teaching and 
good public relations are inseparably 
linked in the classroom. 

Copies of Pebbles are available from 
the National School Public Relations 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, 50 
cents. 


A Firsthand Report on Soviet 
Schools. This report summarizes the 
findings of 64 American school ad- 
ministrators who spent a month tour- 
ing the Soviet Union last October. 
Russian school teaching is character- 
ized by the lecture, assignment, recita- 
tion system, with no evidence of indi- 
vidual research on the pupils’ part, of 
classroom discussions, or of teacher- 
pupil planning. Classroom activities 
are rigid and discipline is firm, with the 
ultimate responsibility for discipline 
resting with the parents who are called 
before a parents’ committee to explain 
the causes of misconduct. The 63 page 
report, published by the Division of 
Travel Service of the National Educa- 
tion Association, points out that both 
Soviet teachers and students are dedi- 
cated to education as a means of 
achieving national goals. Single copies 
of the report are available at one dollar 
from the Publications Sales Section of 
the NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Opportunities for Learning: 
Guidelines for Television. This 
79-page report presents the findings of 
a group of noted educators who met 
recently in Washington for a seminar 
on effective program planning for tele- 
vision. Copies may be obtained from 
the Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Service of the NEA, 1201 - 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$1.50 per copy. 
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Vocational Education 
Conference at VPI 


About 1,000 vocational education 
teachers will meet at Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in Blacksburg the 
week of August 8, 1960, for an over- 
all vocational conference. It will be 
the second conference of this kind to 
be held in Virginia. The last one was 
in 1956. 

The general theme of the conference 
this year will be, “Vocational Educa- 
tion’s Responsibility for Developing 
Understandings in our Econimc Sys- 
tem.” Several outstanding speakers 
have been secured to participate, and 
develop this timely subject. 

The program opens Monday night, 
August 8, at Burruss Hall. Dr. Walter 
S. Newman, president of VPI, has been 
invited to extend greetings and speak 
on “Vocational Education as I see It 
Today.” Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, State 
superintendent of Public instruction, is 
to discuss “Vocational Education’s 
Responsibility for Developing Eco- 
nomic Understandings in Our Free 
Enterprise System.” 

Tuesday morning’s session will fea- 
ture a keynote address by Leonard E. 
Read, nationally known economist and 
president of The Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, New York. He will 
speak on “Economic Understandings 
All Citizens Should Have.” This will 
be followed by a general discussion 
period. 

The day’s activities will be climaxed 
by several discussion groups consisting 
of conferees from all five vocational 
services, namely: agricultural, business, 
distributive, home economics, and 
trade and industrial education. 

Two full days will be devoted to 
meetings of the individual vocational 
education services. The meeting will 
close with a panel discussion on Friday. 


Graphic Arts Conference 


Twelve Scholarships, valued at $200 
each, will be awarded to printing 
teachers desiring to attend the annual 
conference on Printing Education to be 
held at the University of Houston, 
Houston, Texas during the week of 
August 14-19, by the International 
Graphic Arts Education Association. 
For details on scholarships and the con- 
ference program, write to Samuel M. 
Burt, International Graphic Arts Edu- 
cation Association, 5728 Connecticut 
Ave., N.W., Washington 15, D. C. 


RPI Offers Graduate 

Summer Courses in Guidan:e 

From July 25 to August 13, the 
Graduate Council of RPI will of er 
“Occupational and Educational jn- 
formation” from 9 to 11:50 a.m, 
daily. This is a 3-semester hour grad- 
uate course designed for teachers and 
counselors who are concerned with 
guidance activities, particularly in the 
area of helping students to make oc- 
cupational choices. The course will deal 
with sources of occupational and edu- 
cational information, how to use these 
materials, and methods of presentation. 

For further information, contact 
Dr. Kenneth Zimmer, Director, School 
of Business, Richmond Professional In- 
stitute, 901 West Franklin Street, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 


COACHES HANDBOOK covers the 
varied administrative tasks of the in- 
terscholastic high school coach and 
gives effective procedures and practices 
based on the experiences of successful 
coaches. 

The organization, financing and 
program of interscholastic athletics are 
thoroughly treated in the book, which 
also describes desirable relationships of 
the coach with the student body, the 
faculty, the community, and with 
other schools. 

Specific suggestions for working 
with news media form one of the most 
useful sections of the book. Another 
part clarifies the nature of “liability” 
and the coach’s responsibility for the 
safety of students. Special sections are 
given to equipment, facilities, and 
preparation for contests and awards. 
Sample forms and charts needed by the 
coach are included. 

The school administrator, as well as 
the athletic director, will find this book 
an indispensable guide in meeting the 
increasing demands made of the ath- 
letic department of today’s school. 

Copies of the COACHES HAND- 
BOOK may be obtained from AAH- 
PER - NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. (1960, 82 
pages, $1.50, with discounts: 2-9 
copies, 10 percent; 10 or more copies, 
20 percent.) 


NEA CONVENTION 
June 26-July 1 
California extends a warm w°l- 
come to the 25,000 expected to 
attend the ninety-eighth annual 
NEA Convention at Los Angels, 
June 26-July 1. 
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How many times have you asked yourself: 


"What should | be teaching my students 
with my classroom maps and globes?” 


OUR ANSWER: 


All there is to know about Maps and Globes, and you'll find all there is to know 
about them in the nw RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK OF MAP AND 
GLOBE USAGE. The first HANDBOOK that serves as your standard How- 
To-Do-It guide to the best suited maps and globes for every grade level from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

The chapter for each grade level in the RAND McNALLY HANDBOOK 
shows you what maps and globes you should be using, when to use them, how to use 
them, how to introduce them and what skills and concepts should be gained from 
them. Each chapter also presents many stimulating ideas and suggestions. The 
HANDBOOK is usable with any publisher's maps and globes. 


DO YOU HAVE THE CORRECT MAPS AND GLOBES? 


To find out if your classroom is adequately equipped with the correct maps and 
globes, our professionally-trained map and globe representative will make an 
accurate survey of your map and globe needs for you. Write him today: 

J. W. Bland + 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY : P.O. Box 7600 

















: Map and Globe Usage 





400 pages 


Price: $2.25 list, 1.79 net 


* Chicago, Illinois 








VIRGINIA TEACHERS 
LET’S TAKE AN 


NORTHWEST'S Zogal Aloha Service 


FEATURES 
All two abreast seating 
Delicious Hot Meals 
Complimentary Champagne 
Radar Smooth Flight 
Altitude Conditioned Cabins 


| | NORTHWEST (:<c““" AIRLINES 
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DAYS IN HAWAII $547.79—Leave Aug. 8, 1960 


ANNOUNCING A SPECIAL HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY ahitnintes dieehieeatainditaky 


1612 K Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send me your colorful folder on the Special 
Hawaiian Tour for Virginia Teachers. 


FOR VIRGINIA TEACHERS 


Travel Arrangements by 1 
TRAVEL CONSULTANTS, INC. 
1612 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Phone District 7-9228 PHONE 


ADDRESS 











MAY, 1960 
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“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
— Thomas Jefferson— 


World War II Memorial. 


Nearby are the sprawling factories and busy streets 
of a progressive area. But here, where Memory broods 
above the eternal flame of liberty, the stillness almost 
speaks. It says: Remember. 

Remember that the nation we defended was built 
on the concept of individual liberty—the freedom to 
create, to build and grow as free individuals in a free 
nation. Remember that the flame of liberty can go 
out. That only through your eternal vigilance will 


Kip 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


Richmond, Virginia 


it burn forever. 


Remember, America... 


Overlooking the James River, not far from where 
the first cross was planted in 1610, stands Virginia's 











Memorial to the Dead of World War Ii and Korea, Richmond, Va. 





















































EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


CONCENTRATED 
PRACTICAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR BUSINESS 
AND INDUSTRY 


FREE PLACEMENT 
SERVICE TO 
GRADUATES AND 
EMPLOYERS 


DAY AND NIGHT 
SERVICES THE 
YEAR AROUND 


| 
} 











Private enterprise in business education 
dedicated to preparing and up-grading 
men and women for business and industry. 


* COLLEGE OF HAMPTON ROADS, Hampton 
A. V. Calhoon, President 


* NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, Roanoke 
Murray K. Coulter, President 


NORFOLK COLLEGE, Norfolk 
W. Preston Saunders, President 


* PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE, Lynchburg 
Harry G. Green, President 


* SMITHDEAL-MASSEY BUSINESS COLLEGE, Richmond 
Virgil E. Jernigan, President 


* VIRGINIA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Roanoke 
A. R. Kennett, President 


* 


* Member of National Association and Council of Business Schools 


Founded 
(1941) 


(1886) 


(1927) 


(1929) 


(1867) 


(1933) 


This announcement presented through contributions of the members listed. 


Virginia Council of Business Schools 


WRITE DIRECT TO THE MEMBER SCHOOL FOR INFORMATION 
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Editorials 
Voices in the Wilderness 


F OR more than a decade sporadic voices have cried 
out loudly in anguish, mainly in the wilderness, 
concerning our method of distribution of State school 
funds. The VEA has been one of those voices. Oc- 
casionally, the voices have been answered. One 
instance was the financial provision for a State-wide 
minimum salary scale. This was established at a time 
when in some localities teachers with the same ex- 
perience, whether possessing only two years of 
college or a degree, were receiving the same salaries. 
In some divisions, also, beginning teachers and teach- 
ers regardless of the number of years of experience 
were paid the same salaries. Another instance was the 
establishment of a Minimum Education Program 
Fund which tied State appropriations to local ability 
and effort. 

The voices were heard again when in 1949-50 
Senator Garland Gray headed the Commission on 
State and Local Revenues and*Expenditures which 
recommended that all new monies going into the 
localities beginning with the 1950-52 biennium be 
distributed in relationship to ability and effort. This 
recommendation was not accepted by the General 
Assembly. 

For several years, the method of distributing State 
funds has become increasingly punitive, inequitable, 
unbelievable, fantastic.—in a word, ridiculous. It is 
heartening, therefore, to learn that, at long last, the 
State Board of Education will make a study from 
which will grow recommendations for the improve- 
ment of the present method of distributing school 
funds. 

Let us examine some of the weaknesses of the 
present method: 


1. It does not take into sufficient account local 
effort and ability. (Some school divisions have 
seven times as much wealth per child taxable 
for school purposes as others; some exert three 
times as much local tax effort as others.) Only 
around 9 per cent of the State school funds 
going back to the localities are distributed on 
an equalization (i.e. related to ability and ef- 
fort) basis. Forty-seven states distribute a 
higher proportion of State funds on an equal- 
ized basis than does Virginia, some as high as 
98 per cent. This results, for example, in 
Buchanan County during 1958-59 having a 
total of only $136 per child in State and local 
funds to invest in the education of its children 
as compared with Virginia Beach’s $282. Yet 
Buchanan County exerted more local tax ef- 
fort than did Virginia Beach. We doubt if 
there is a state in the Union in which among 
its governmental sub-divisions there is as wide 
a spread in the amount spent per child for the 
Operation and maintenance of public schools. 


‘or MAY, 1960 


by Dr. Robert F: Williams 





In 1960-61, for degree teachers, there will be 
in Virginia a difference of $1700 between high 
and low starting salaries, and a difference of 
$3200 in high and low maximum salaries. 
Although the Minimum Education Program 
Fund, constituting a bare 9 per cent of total 
State school funds, is related to ability and 
effort, it is not only inadequate in size but 
never has the Legislature appropriated a suf- 
ficient amount of money for it to become fully 
operative. For example, last year only 60 per 
cent of the entitlement of the localities was 
met because of the inadequate size of the fund. 
The Minimum Education Program Fund also 
has the limitation of the localities not knowing 
from one year to the next how much to ex- 
pect from. it. 

In the distribution of the basic appropriation, 
no distinction is made between holders of 
Bachelors Degrees, Masters Degrees, the Normal 
Professional Certificate, which requires only 
two years of college, or emergency teachers, 
some of whom have only a high school edu- 
cation. Each teacher in a school system could 
have a Master’s and yet that locality would re- 
ceive no more in State funds than if all its 
teachers were only high school graduates. For 
example, in Buchanan County in 1957-58, 
only 29 per cent of the teachers had degrees 
while in Richmond 89 per cent had degrees. 
Yet, Buchanan got just as much money per 
teaching unit as did Richmond. However, the 
differential between a Bachelor's Degree teacher 
and a non-Bachelor’s Degree teach is $400. 
The differential between the non-degree teacher 
and the holder of the Master’s Degree is $600: 
therefore, the fewer the Bachelors Degree and 
Masters Degree teachers a locality employs, the 
greater the extent to which they are advantaged 
in the distribution of State funds. This, of 
course, has a very adverse effect toward the 
improvement of the quality of education. No 
monetary incentive is provided for the localli- 
ties to exert maximum effort to obtain fully 
certified teachers or to require teachers to ob- 
tain additional training. 

The present method of distribution for 1960- 
61 provides $2100 for each assigned teaching 
position with 8 or more years of service but 
$2700 for teachers with 7 or less years of 
service. In other words, the greater number 
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of career, experienced teachers a locality em- 
ploys, the less it receives from the State. The 
more inexperienced beginning teachers you 
have, the more you get from the State. Cer- 
tainly, the more greatly experienced a teacher 
is the more she should be paid. This provision 
works extremely adversely for school divisions 
with a large number of career teachers. For 
example, in 1958-59, 56.5 per cent of the 
teachers in Richmond had 8 or more years of 
service; whereas, in Fairfax County, only 23.1 
per cent had 8 or more years of service. If 
Richmond in 1960-61 had the same percentage 
of teachers with seven years or less experience 
as Fairfax, it would receive around $240,000 
more from the State. As it is, because Rich- 
mond has relatively so many career teachers 
with eight or more years experience, it is 
penalized. This is absurd. 

5. The present method results in some divisions 
dragging their feet and stretching their hands 
to Richmond for help. For example, in 1959- 
60, 18 of the 23 localities with the base State 
minimum of $2650 exerted less than average 
tax effort. It is difficult to justify sending into 
these localities State money which has been 
collected from other localities with a much 
higher tax burden. Yet, whenever an attempt 
is made to raise the local tax effort require- 
ment, a great howl goes up from the low effort 
areas. For example, in this session of the 
Legislature, the State Board of Education 
recommended that the 1956 true values or 
property taxable locally for school purposes be 
used rather than 1950 true values as a basis 
for distributing funds from the Minimum 
Education Program Fund. Low effort locali- 
ties were successful in having this recommenda- 
tion rejected. We are now, therefore, distribut- 
ing money on the true value of real estate, ten 
years old. Since 1950, for example, the true 
value of property taxable for school purposes 
has increased in Henry County from $70,000,- 
000 to $122,000,000. Yet Henry County in 
1958-59 collected over $200,000 from the 
MEP fund based on 1950 true values. The 
same thing could be said for many other 
school divisions. 

6. On its face a school distribution formula which 
results in the following condition is ridiculous. 
The General Assembly has just appropriated 
millions of additional funds for teachers’ sal- 
aries for 1960-61; yet the effect has been that 
some localities with present minimum salaries 
of $4,000 are increasing their salary schedules 
$400 for next year, whereas some divisions 
with beginning salaries this year of $3,000 or 
less are increasing their minimum salaries for 

1960-61 not at all or only $50 or $100. 


Any equitable method for the distribution of State 
funds will possess the following ingredients: 


1. It will distribute State funds in relationship 
to local effort and ability. A minimum of 
(Continued on page 42) 








Delegate C. William Cleaton 


THANKS! 


[DELEGATE C. William Cleaton of Mecklenburg 

County was chairman of the VALC sub-com- 
mittee on Retirement whose recommendations were 
the basis for the improvements in the Retirement Act 
enacted by the 1960 General Assembly. Mr. Cleaton 
was also the chief sponsor of the bills which imple- 
mented the recommendations of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. He served, too, as chairman of a legislative sub- 
committee of the VALC studying retirement prior to 
the 1958 session of the Legislature. 

We are deeply grateful to Mr. Cleaton for his un- 
tiring and energetic efforts in behalf of a better 
Retirement System for the school teachers and State 
employees of Virginia. 

We are also grateful (1) to Governor Almond 
for recommending to the General Assembly that it 
provide the financial implementation for the recom- 
mendations of the VALC Committee, (2) to the 
members of the General Assembly who voted for 
retirement improvements, (3) to Senators Breeden, 
Booth, Fenwick, and Perrow who took the leadership 
in the restoration of the cuts in the retirement appro- 
priation made by the Senate Finance Committee, and 
(4) to the members of the sub-committee of the 
VALC who worked long and hard in their analysis 
of the Retirement System and made recommendations 
for its liberalization. 

Each of the 70,000 teachers and State employes 
who is covered by the Virginia Supplemental Retire- 
ment System will be benefited by this act of the 
General Assembly. 
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Spong Commission Report— 


An Edueationa 


GIANT STEP 


T was a warm spring morning 
in 1959. A group of 10 Vir- 
ginians from various walks of life 
sat around a long, shiny table in 
Committee Room 4 at the Capitol 
in Richmond. 

They listened intently as the 
youthful senator from Portsmouth 
read from the Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion that created the State Com- 
mission on Public Education and 
spelled out its duties. 

“Among other things,’’ said 
State Senator William B. Spong, 
Jr., at that initial meeting of the 
newly appointed commission, ‘we 
are to ‘make a thorough study and 
report upon the public school sys- 
tem of Virginia, including among 
other matters, the effectiveness of 
the present curriculum and the 
training and certification of teach- 
ers.” 

During the year that followed, 
the commission held scores of meet- 
ings in that same room in Rich- 
mond, worked hundreds of hours 
in between meetirfgs, heard testi- 
mony from educators from the 
three corners of the Old Dominion 
nd finally presented a comprehen- 
ve, far-reaching report to the 
eneral Assembly. It was after 

report was completed that Sen- 

ir Spong recalled the frustrations 
the early days of the commission 
| the mountainous tasks it had 
ed, commenting “. . . we just 
in't know where to begin.” 

But the Spong Commission on 
Piblic Education, as it later be- 
‘me known, found a place to be- 
gn. And while the work of the 
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commission isn’t finished (the 
1960 General Assembly continued 
the commission for another two 
years), the study group found an 
end, also. The commission recom- 
mendations will affect public school 
teachers and public education gen- 
erally throughout the State for 
several years to come. 

A few days before the 1960 ses- 
sion of the Virginia General As- 
sembly convened in January, the 
commission laid on Governor J. 
Lindsay Almond’s desk a 48-page 
report containing 27 far-reaching 
recommendations for improving 
secondary education in Virginia. 

The commission’s plan for the 
improvement of Virginia schools 
was hailed by legislators and edu- 
cators alike. Many school people, 
who had been reluctant at first to 
see a group of laymen try to solve 
the problems the educators knew so 
well, changed their minds about 
the commission when they saw its 
report. 

Many of the Spong commis- 
sion’s recommendations were di- 
rected to the State Board and State 
Department of Education, the State 
Council of Higher Education, the 
State-supported colleges and univer- 
sities in Virginia and local school 
divisions throughout the State. For 
the most part, these involved no 
substantial new expenditures. 

But the heart of the report lay 





in seven proposals directed to the 
General Assembly and requiring a 
State appropriation of nearly one 
and one half million dollars. It is 
legislative history now that the 
General Assembly appropriated 
$1,373,000—practically all of the 
funds requested to carry out the 
Spong commission's recommenda- 
tions. Meanwhile, the State Board 
of Education has moved to imple- 
ment the recommendations. 

What precisely did the Spong 
commission recommend? 

Following are the seven pro- 
posals requiring legislative appro 
priations and the funds provided 
by the General Assembly to carry 
them out: 

1. Special summer institutes for 
teachers of science, mathematics, 
foreign languages (including 
Latin), and for guidance counsel- 
ors, should be provided in 1960 
and 1961 and. tuition costs of 
teachers attending these institutes 
should be paid by the State, $144,- 
000. 

2. Tuition fees should be paid 
by the State for teachers attending 
summer schools and regional ex- 
tension classes and taking home 
study courses under auspices of the 
institutions of higher learning for 
the purposes of meeting 1960 
teacher certification standards and 
or further education in their sub- 


ject matter fields, $110,000. 


by JAMES BAKER 


Education Writer, Richmond News Leader 
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3. Positions of “subject super- 
visors’ should be created for the 
Department of Public Education in 
the fields of English, science, math- 
ematics, foreign languages and 
social studies, $135,000. 

4. The State should assist the 
localities in the purchase of science 
and foreign language laboratory 
equipment, $250,000. 

5. Additional guidance posi- 
tions should be provided for the 
high schools of Virginia, $234,- 
000. 

6. The post of co-ordinator of 
research should be created in the 
State Department of Education to 
collect and disseminate to teachers 
and school administrators informa- 
tion as to studies completed or in 
progress in the colleges, universi- 
ties, school divisions and State 
agencies which affect the field of 
education. 

7. The scholarship program for 
teachers should be expanded sub- 
stantially, $500,000. 

(No funds were set aside specific- 
ally to carry out the Commission's 
tecomendation Number 6. In ad- 
dition to the $500,000 provided 
for a general scholarship and loan 
program, recommendation Number 
7, the Legislature appropriated 
enough money to enable the State 
to grant 225 additional teacher 
scholarships of $350 each during 
1960-61 and to continue these ad- 
ditional scholarships in 1961-62.) 


The State Board of Education, 
at a meeting in Richmond on 
March 24, 1960, moved to imple- 
ment the seven recommendations 
by adopting programs to carry out 
the Spong Commission proposals. 


Program Plans 


One of the plans adopted by the 
State Board calls for six-week in- 
stitutes to be held at State Colleges 
this summer as follows: three in 
mathematics, two for white and 
one for Negro teachers; two in 
science, one for white and one for 
Negro teachers, and one institute 
in foreign languages for white 
teachers. 

Four hundred and fifty Virginia 
teachers (150 in each of the three 
subject fields) will be selected by 
their division superintendents for 
participation in the summer insti- 
tutes. To be eligible, a teacher 
must hold a Virginia certificate and 
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be endorsed to teach in the subject 
matter area in which he or she will 
participate in the institute, or seek- 
ing an endorsement to teach the 
subject. 

Teachers participating in the 
summer institutes will be reim- 
bursed in full for the cost of tuition 
and for part of their expenses for 
travel, room and board, The max- 
imum amount of reimbursement 
for an individual is $120. Each 
institute will carry six semester 
hours credit. 


The institutes are being planned 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion and will be conducted by 
regular professors at the colleges 
where they are held. A schedule, 
listing the locations and dates of 
the various institutes, is expected to 
be announced by the State Depart- 
ment of Education soon. In addi- 
tion to the subject field professors, 
members of the United States Of- 
fice of Education and of regional 
and national study groups may be 
invited to serve as consultants in 
connection with specific aspects of 
the work of the institutes. 


A brief record of the work of 
each institute will be kept and at 
the conclusion of the sessions, a 
summary of significant ideas and 
proposals will be published by the 
State Department of Education. 
These publications will be dis- 
tributed to division superintendents 
and to secondary school and college 
personnel. 


The basic purpose of the insti- 
tutes is to assist teachers in the 
fields of science, mathematics and 
foreign languages to deepen and 
broaden their knowledge of the 
subject matter content in light of 
new developments and, in the case 
of the language institute, to in- 
crease the proficiency of teachers of 
French, Spanish and Latin. 


In addition to the science, math- 
ematics and foreign language insti- 
tutes, guidance institutes are 
planned for this summer and the 
summer of 1961 at various colleges 
in the State. Each Virginia school 
superintendent will be invited to 
nominate a candidate and an alter- 
nate for these sessions. Participants 
will pay the regular tuition costs 
and other expenses, but the State 
will reimburse them in the full 
amount of tuition and part of the 
other expenses. 


Two additional institutes are 
planned this summer and next. 
These are designed to prepare hivh 
school government teachers to j1- 
troduce effectively a new instru-:- 
tional unit on the American ec )- 
nomic system. An institute fr 
white teachers will be held at tr¢ 
College of William and Mary and 
one for Negro teachers at Virginia 
State College. Approximately 2(:0 
teachers will be selected for partici- 
pation in these sessions. 

The State Board of Education 
also has adopted regulations to im- 
plement the second recommenda- 
tion in the Spong Commission re- 
port—an in-service training pro- 
gram for elementary and high 
school teachers. 

Applications for the program 
are to be made by the division 
superintendent of schools in whose 
division the courses are conducted 
and must be in the office of Fred 
O. Wygal, State director of teacher 
education, on or before May 15. 
Where applications are approved, 
reimbursement for tuition will be 
made by the State Department of 
Education to the local school 
boards in an amount not to exceed 
$15 per semester hour. 

To be eligible for the in-service 
training, the individual applying 





Members of the commission 
in addition to Senator Spong 
are: Delegate D. French Slaugh- 
ter, Jr., of Culpeper, vice chair- 
man; State Senator George S. 
Aldhizer II, of Broadway; 
Judge Jerry G. Bray, Jr., Cor- 
poration Court, South Norfolk; 
James W. Fletcher, of Sperry- 
ville, an attorney: Thomas L. 
Lanier, treasurer of the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Compahy: William S. 
Mundy, Jr., of Lynchburg, a 
former member of the Lynch- 
burg School Board; Harold W. 
Ramsey, superintendent of 
schools in Franklin County 
Mrs. Bess Willis Shrader, of 
Amherst County, chairman o! 
the Amherst County Schoo 
Board, and Delegate James M 
Thomson, of Alexandria. Dr 
C. Jackson Salisburg, professo 
at the University of Virginia 
serves as consultant to the com 
mission. 
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must be a teacher, or a former 
teacher, under contract with a Vir- 
ginia school board for the 1960-61 
school session and must be taking 
the training ‘“‘upon specific recom- 
mendation of the division superin- 
terdent.”” 

The local school superintendent 
is responsible for organizing the in- 
service classes within the county or 
city, or on a regional basis, during 
the summer period or the regular 
term. Arrangements are to be made 
by the division superintendents 
with the State institutions of high- 
er learning to provide instructors. 
The classes will involve a mini- 
mum of two semester hours credit 
and must meet standards required 
by the institution providing the in- 
struction. 


Carrying Out Program 

Selection of a teacher to take the 
training will be based on the super- 
intendent’s belief that completion 
of the course, workshop or insti- 
tute, will improve the quality of 
instruction in the teaching assign- 
ment for which the individual is 
employed. 

No funds were appropriated by 
the Legislature for fiscal 1960-61 
to carry out the Spong Commis- 
sion’s third recommendation— 
creation of positions of ‘“‘subject 
supervisors." The Assembly did 
put up $135,000 to be available in 
1961-62 for these positions. 


Officials in the State Department 
of Education feel that it will take 
perhaps a year anyway to recruit 
the highly qualified persons that 
will be needed to fill these vital po- 
sitions. 


To carry out the fourth recom- 
mendation—that the State assist 
the localities in the purchase of 
cience and foreign language lab- 
ratory equipment—the State 
Soard of Education adopted a reso- 
lution saying: | 
“At least for the first year of the 
‘nnium, State aid will be limited 
the purchasing of equipment for 

at the high school level in 
ence, mathematics and foreign 
iguages.”’ 

First consideration, the board 
olution said, will be given to 
al localities which either have 
ught no equipment under the 
tional Defense Education Act 
tle III program or have been 
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able to match only a small amount 
of funds under the federal program. 

Under the Title III program, the 
basis of reimbursement is 50 per 
cent federal funds and 25 per cent 
State funds. In other words, for 
every dollar the locality puts up 
for the purchase of new science, 
mathematics or foreign language 
equipment, the State will add a 
dollar and the federal government 
will add two dollars. 

Thus a county which put up 
$5,000 for such equipment could 
get $20,000 worth of materials-—— 
$10,000 coming from federal 
funds and $5,000 coming from the 
new State appropriation for this 
purpose. 

Equipment for Latin is not eligi- 
ble for purchase under Title III 
of the National Defense Education 
Act. The State Board said that 
localities will be reimbursed for 50 
per cent of the cost of such equip- 
ment insofar as State funds are 
available. 

State and federal funds available 
during the next school session for 
the new guidance position program 
—the Commision’s fifth recom- 
mendation — total approximately 
$417,000. The program adopted 
by the board allots one guidance 
position amounting to $2,000 to 
each county and city in the State. 
Applications may be made by di- 
vision superintendents for 78 addi- 
tional positions, making a total of 


208. 


The State Board of Education 
contemplates that a guidance coun- 
selor serve three or more periods a 
day in one or more high schools 
for 1960-61, and four or more 
periods in 1961-62. 

Persons holding such positions 
have been encouraged by the board 
to meet the recently adopted quali- 
fication requirements by attending 
the tuition-free summer guidance 
institutes. 

No action has been taken yet by 
the Education Department on creat- 
ing the post of co-ordinator of re- 
search. Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, says that he hopes the 
job can be accomplished by person- 
nel already employed in the De- 
partment. 

In addition to the provision for 
225 additional teaching scholar- 
ships at $350 each—scholarships 


which are repaid by teaching in the 
public schools of Virginia — the 
Legislature appropriated $500,000 
to carry out a new general scholar- 
ship and loan program. Of the 
total, $180,000 is for use in 1960- 
61 and $320,000 in 1961-62. 
The scholarship and loan pro- 
gram, to be administered by the 
State Department of Education, 
provides for scholarship-loans up 
to $350 a year for students in 
State-supported colleges. Students 
who get scholarships must take 
loans in an equal amount, The 
loans, which carry a 4 per cent in- 
terest rate beginning on the date 





Following is a comment on 
the work of the Commission on 
Public Education by State Sen- 
ator William B. Spong, Jr., of 
Portsmouth, chairman: 

‘The appropriations by the 
General Assembly of funds to 
carry out the recommendations 
of the Commission on Public 
Education acknowledge the de- 
termination of the Common- 
wealth to keep the quality of our 
educational program abreast of 
the demands of these challeng- 
ing times, 

“Regulations recently formu- 
lated by the State Board of Edu- 
cation will implement the rec- 
ommended program in a manner 
which should assure maximum 
benefits to our secondary school 
systems. 

“The work of the Commis- 
sion on Public Education will 
continue for two more years 
and, in large measure, will be 
concentrated on our elementary 
school systems. The Commis- 
sion will also be in the fortunate 
position of being able to observe 
and evaluate the effect of all rec- 
ommendations made in its first 
report. 

“Tt has been gratifying to wit- 
ness the interest shown through- 
out the Commonwealth in the 
work of the Commission. With 
the continued cooperation of our 
teachers and school administra- 
tors, we are hopeful that our 
hearings and findings will result 
in cOnstructive suggestions for 
the improvement of public edu- 
cation in Virginia.” 
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the student graduates from or 
leaves college, must be paid back in 
five years. 


While most educators and many 
laymen as well feel the State Com- 
mission on Public Education has 
moved the cause of education in the 
Old Dominion ahead by a giant 
step, much work remains to be 
done. 


The Commission itself noted 
this in the conclusion of its report 
to the Governor and the General 
Assembly. 


“Much more remains to be 
learned if a thorough and meaning- 
ful evaluation of public education 
is to be made,” the report said. 

‘As yet the Commission has not 
had an opportunity to study the 
field .of elementary education, nor 
has it completed its study of many 
other subjects related to public 
education.”’ 

Some of the areas the study 
group will be examining during the 
next two years include: (1) a 
thorough appraisal of the elemen- 
tary schools, (2) the possibilities 
of merit as a factor in determining 
teacher salary scales, (3) a study 
of the adequacy of school library 
facilities, (4) the relative impor- 
tance of health and physical educa- 
tion in the curriculum, (5) the 
role of the State in the education 
of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children, (6) the advisabil- 
ity of State financial assistance for 
summer schools, (7) an evalua- 
tion of teacher efficiency under 
present teacher loads, and (8) an 
evaluation of the adequacy of the 
present school day, school week 
and school year. 

The Commission will resume its 
work soon, tackling these problems 
one by one. 

The next two years no doubt 
will provide the study group with 
even more challenges than did the 
past two years. And as a result of 
the Commission’s study in_ the 
critical period ahead the ever- 
changing face of public education 
in Virginia is likely to change even 
more dramatically than it already 
has. 





VEA CONVENTION 
November 2-3-4, 1960 
Richmond 











VEA Made Presentations 
Before Spong Commission 


Four presentations were made 
before the Virginia Commission 
on Public Education in the Sen- 
ate Chamber of the Capitol on 
November 4, 1959, by repre- 
sentatives of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. 


Speaking at the public hear- 
ing, Dr. Robert F. Williams, 
VEA executive secretary, stated 
that a constructive appraisal of 
Virginia schools was welcomed 
and pointed out diverse effects of 
local operation. 


Lucien Adams, assistant su- 
perintendent of Richmond City 
Schools, who served as chairman 
of the VEA instructional insti- 
tute on the Education of the 
Academically Talented, outlined 
the recommendations of this 
conference. 


A statement prepared by Dr. 
James W. Cole, Jr., professor 
of Chemistry at the University 
of Virginia, who was unable to 
attend, was read by his assistant, 
Ertle Thompson, giving the rec- 
ommendations of the VEA in- 
structional institute on Science 
in the Secondary School. 


Dr. Edward Overton, dean of 
the Department of Education at 
the University of Richmond and 
co-chairman of the VEA con- 
ference on Teacher Education, 
told the commission of some 
conclusions reached at this con- 
ference. 


Foster Gresham of Longwood 
College, executive secretary of 
the Virginia Association of 
Teachers of English, a section 
of the VEA, proposed to the 
commission a coordinated Eng- 
lish program with a specialist in 
English on the staff of the State 
Department of Education and 
the limiting of teacher load in 
English classrooms. 

The Commission also heard 
representatives of the Virginia 
Association of School Admin- 
istrators, a VEA department, re- 
questing more financial assist- 
ance, including local teaching 
and guidance institutes. 
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Virginia Schools High 
in Doctorates 
Richmond City schools produced 1 
of the nation’s recipients of doctor te 
degrees in 1958, placing Richmend 
among the 50 leading cities in ‘he 
United States and first in Virginia. 
Of the 11 Richmond persons rece y- 
ing doctorate degrees, six graduated 
from John Marshall High School, four 
from Thomas Jefferson, and one from 
the former Westhampton High School. 
Washington-Lee High School in 
Arlington produced eight of the 1958 
doctorate degree in science recipients, 
giving it first place in the number pro- 
duced by any one school in the State. 
Thus Washington-Lee of Arlington 
with Richmond’s John Marshall High 
School in second place, rank them 
among the leading 160 high schools in 
the country with respect to the num- 
ber of 1958 doctorates produced. 
These figures are from a study re- 
ported by Lindsey R. Harmon, director 
of research for the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council 
in Washington, D. C. According to 
the report, the new doctorates were 
graduated from high school during the 
1940’s, in the main, “and the figures, 
therefore, reflect the output of the 
named schools during that period, and 
the conditions prevailing in these 
schools at that time.” Nationally, there 
were about 7,100 doctorate degrees 
awarded in 1958 for which high 
schools of the recipients can be identi- 
fied. There were another 1,800 per- 
sons receiving doctorates in 1958 for 
whom high schools could not be iden- 
tified. This makes 8,900 doctorates 
awarded throughout the country in 
1958. 





National Classroom Teachers 
Conference in Hawaii 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education 
Association is offering its members a 
special treat this summer—a combina- 
tion two-week study conference and 
vacation in the land of leis and luaus, 
and the United States’ new state— 
Hawaii. Dates for the 17th National 
DCT Conference are July 3-15. Total 
cost, which includes round-trip 2if 
transportation on chartered planes be- 
tween Los Angeles and Honolu'u, 
transfers, insurance, room, meals, and 
scheduled sightseeing trips — $395. 
Write the Classroom Teachers Head- 
quarters, NEA, 1201 - 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Promising 


Possibilities 


for Improving 


Content 


Teaching 


Mathematies 





EVER before in the history of 

mathematics education has 
there been so much furor, foment, 
experimentation, declaiming, pro- 
claiming of panaceas, and apparent 
diversity of opinions and recom- 
mendations. This is associated 
with an unprecedented rate of de- 
velopment in both mathematics it- 
self and in its applications as well 
as with a period of foment and un- 
certainty in the educational world 
as a whole. 

Four salient features of the cur- 
rent mathematics and mathematics- 
education landscape are readily ob- 
served: 

1. Mathematics, itself, both 
pure and applied, is growing at an 
unprecedented rate. There is, of 
course, no easy way to measure the 
growth of mathematics. One meas- 
ure, however, is the growth of its 
technical and research literature. 
Today's major mathematical ab- 
stracting journal, Mathematical Re- 
views, was founded in 1940 when 
World War II cut us off from Eu- 
ropean abstracting services. The 
1945 issue contained 334 pages; 
1950, 870; 1955, 1338. At least 
fifteen new mathematical journals 
have been founded in the United 
States alone in the last twenty years 
and publication still lags behind 
production of new mathematics, 

2. Both the range and the 
amount of the applications of 
mathematics are expanding at per- 





Dr. Philip S. Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan keynoted the VEA 
instructional conference on the 
Teaching of Mathematics at the Nat- 
ural Bridge Hotel on March 25-26. His 
opening message is condensed in this 
article. The 202 participants invited 
to this conference included represen- 
tatives of higher education, business 
and industry, public and private 
schools, and the State Department of 
Education. 


haps an even faster rate than math 
ematics itself and at a wide variety 
of levels of difficulty and sophisti- 
cation. Twenty years ago, and less, 
what are now substantial areas of 
application or even university de- 
partments were essentially unheard 
of or largely undeveloped; op- 
erations analysis, decision theory, 
information theory, linear pro- 
gramming, quality control, digital 
and analogue computation are il- 
lustrations. Whereas in the past 
what little mathematics there was 
in the social sciences was largely 
Statistics, this is no longer true. 
However, the growth of statistics 
itself has spurted and the subject 
has become much more mathemat- 
ical. The roots of this run back 
before Sputnik, and are, I believe, 
being nourished by the demands of 
a continuing and irreversible devel- 
opment of several aspects of our 
culture. 

3. There is an urgent need for 
more and better selected mathe- 
matics to be understood by a much 
larger segment of our population. 
This does not mean merely that 
we need more mathematicians, but 
that for both vocational and cul- 
tural reasons more persons must be 
mathematically literate and appre 
ciative at higher levels of literacy, 
and at earlier ages. 

4. An unprecedented amount of 
study, discussion, experimentation, 
and recommendations for reform 


by DR. PHILLIP S. JONES 


University of Michigan 
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Scenes from Mathematics Confer- 
ence—Top—Cecil Belcher, director 
of instruction for Bristol City 
Schools, chats with Dr. Philip S. 
Jones, conference consultant. 

VEA President-elect Woodrow W. 
Robinson discusses mathematics with 
Dr. Francis Lankford, Jr., president 
of Longwood College and author of 
math textbooks, and Dr. Joseph B. 
Johnson, assistant superintendent for 
instruction at Arlington, who pre- 
sided at the Mathematics Conference. 


Virginia E. Lewis, VEA director 
of professional services, who devel- 
oped the conference, is chatting with 
participant. 

VEA secretarial staff aid with con- 
ference details, include Mrs. Janis 
Adams, Mrs. Marie Frese, Ellen 
White, and Sadie Perry. 











in the content and sequence of the 
curriculum and in teaching methods 
is being carried on, using large 
sums of money, and steadily re- 
leasing to teachers and administra- 
tors brochures, bibliographies, re- 
ports, and experimental classroom 
materials. 


There will always be need for 
the adaption of new ideas and 
new procedures to local school 
systems and local school teachers. 
Thus, it becomes an item of great 
importance for each locality not 
merely to select and" follow some 
particular school of thought or 
some particular experimenta! pro- 
gram, but to develop bases for mak- 
ing its own choices, perhaps from 
several programs, of that which 
will best bring to that community 
a program which the teachers of 
the community can feel is sound, 
progressive, and capable of being 
taught by them with insight and 
vigor. 


New Applications 


As a historian of mathematics, 
I am fascinated by the interplay be- 
tween the development of new ap- 
plications of mathematics and new 
mathematics, by the vitality of the 
subject, by its tremendous and con- 
tinually accelerating growth. I am 
also intrigued by the fact that there 
is nO neat generally accepted def- 
inition of ‘mathematics’, that it 
is easy to observe over the years 
changes in the meaning of the word 
and in our conception of the nature 
of the subject. I am convinced that 
this process of change will continue 
in the future just as it has through- 
out the past, especially in the re- 
cent or ‘‘modern”’ past. I think it 
important that these facts of inter- 
action, vitality, and rapid growth 
be understood by teachers and that 
some conception of them together 
with an enthusiasm for the subject 
be communicated by teachers to 
their students. 


However, I am convinced also 
that mere “‘modernity”’ is not and 
never will be a significant criterion 
for the introduction of new mate- 
rials, nor will the lack of modernity 
ever be, in itself, a valid reason for 
the deletion of old. Undoubtedly, 
the concept of number is prehistoric 
in its sources, but analyses of the 





structure of number systems and 
their extensions are modern in 
spirit, fact, and in the current peca- 
gogical literature. Similarly, ‘he 
Pythagorean theorem was known 
to the Babylonians as a generali:a- 
tion long before the time of Pyth..g- 
oras but its extensions and genvr- 
alizations (as metrics) play sign:fi- 
cant roles in non-Euclidean and 
analytic geometry as well as in the 
calculus and the theory of func- 
tions. Asa further example, modern 
symbolic logic is a fascinating and 
relatively recent development which 
has found many applications in the 
last few years, but no one has sug- 
gested, or is likely to suggest, that 
the algebra of logic should substan- 
tially replace the classical algebra 
of the high school. Modern logic 
is a useful background for teachers 
and may someday be shown to be 
more than a good enrichment topic 
for superior high school students, 
but I doubt if it should or ever will 
displace the fundamental concepts 
of classical algebra or geometry in 
our secondary schools. 

In my opinion the criteria for 
what should go into the mathe- 
matics curriculum remain the an- 
swers to these questions: 

1. What topics will best help 
students to understand the nature, 
role, and fascination of mathemat- 
ics? 

2. What topics will form the 
best basis for the further studies 
of students whether they be moti- 
vated by vocational necessity or by 
intellectual curiosity? 

3. What topics are most neces- 
sary to the future citizen’s ability 
to understand his culture and to 
function effectively in it? 

4. Which of all these topics can 
be most effectively studied at the 
students’ level of maturity and in 
the time available? 

The answer to these questions 
are by no means simple or easy. 
The answer to questions (1) and 
(2) must be based upon a consid- 
eration of what mathematics 1s 
today, but not merely of what is 
new in the mathematics of today. 
The answer to question (2) must 
also be partially based on current 
collegiate curriculums which -re 
also under criticism and subject to 
change, 
greater and more rapid change thin 
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tre secondary school program. 
However, there is still no great uni- 
formity in the demands for change 
ai the college level. Both the direc- 
tion and extent of change is uncer- 
tain. 


College Trends 


To me the most certain and gen- 
eral trend in the colleges seems to 
be toward expecting freshmen to be 
prepared to begin with analytic 
geometry and the calculus. This 
means that they must have studied 
in high school “‘college algebra” 
(which is only a little, if any, more 
advanced than the second year of 
algebra of our better high schools) 
and trigonometry. It is true that 
for freshman courses, many colleges 
are experimenting with various 
combinations of symbolic logic, set 
theory, probability, and the fun- 
damental ideas of number systems 
and algebras, along with more clas- 
sical topics. In many _ instances 
these experiments are aimed at the 
general education of students ex- 
pecting to go on to nonmathemat- 
ical and nonscientific majors. Some 
of them have been explicitly aimed 
at preparing students for new uses 
of new mathematics in the social 
studies. However, I doubt that any- 
where near 25 per cent of the col- 
lege freshmen taking mathematics 
are now exposed to any significant 
amount of this type of ‘‘modern 
mathematics.’’ At present I know of 
no college which asks or expects 
high school preparation in these 
“modern” topics in the same way 
that many colleges are asking for 
the high school preparation that 
will permit the student to begin 
with analytic geometry and calcu- 
1s, 

This all adds up to the follow- 
ing principles: 

1. It is most important that we 

‘ch substantial mathematics, hon- 
e‘ly, enthusiastically and in such 

vay that our students continue to 

velop in their understanding of 


2. We must recognize that every 
ithematics program represents a 
iberate choice of what is to be 
ight from the almost limitless 
iss Of material which could be 
ight; we must then check our 

Coices against the four criteria 
ted earlier. 
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3. Since at any time and place 
that which is chosen must also be 
selected from that which can be 
taught effectively, the choice is par- 
tially determined by the teachers’ 
knowledge and appreciation of 
mathematics as it is today. Hence, 
all teachers and supervisors have an 
increasing and continuing respon- 
sibility to become familiar with the 
changing content, emphasis, and 
applications of elementary mathe- 
matics throughout their active 
years. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that all that a teacher learns 
or reads about must immediately 
appear in elementary and secondary 
school classrooms. 

I pause here to note that this 
current furor, foment, and excite- 
ment in the teaching of mathemat- 
ics includes not only much con- 
cern for changes in the content and 
curriculum, but also, that there is 
considerable excitement about and 
thought for the improvement of 
teaching methods. Content and 
method may not be separated in 
practice. They interact on one an- 
other and need to be considered in 
relationship to each other. There 
actually is a trilogy of interacting 
determiners that should be in our 
minds at the time that we plan a 
mathematics program. These are: 
(1) Our knowledge of the psychol- 
ogy of learning and of how ideas 
grow and develop in the minds of 
children, (2) the needs of our stu- 
dents with reference to the content 
and pace and sequence of the cur- 
riculum, (3) the classroom pro- 
cedures, methods, and materials 
which will lead them to develop 
an understanding of mathematics. 


There seems to be rather unani- 
mous agreement upon two psycho- 
logical-learning principles which 
have important implications for 
both curriculum and method. They 
are: first, teaching for meaning and 
understanding is essential to a 
sound instructional program in 
mathematics, and, secondly, that 
the insights or meanings or un- 
derstandings for which we are 
teaching are not instantaneous, all 
or none, affairs, but that they grow 
and develop, not merely in a class 
hour or in a given school year, but 
throughout the entire curriculum. 
This means that both in daily plan- 
ning, in the design of a school year, 





A group discussion in action at the 
Mathematics Conference is seen in 
top picture. 


Next is a section of interested par- 
ticipants listening to address. Mrs. 
Isabell P. Rucker, Supervisor of 
Mathematics for the State Depart- 
ment of Education, is shown on front 
row. 


Another scene from one of the 15 
discussion groups. 


Here Mrs. Janis Adams registered 
a participant at the Mathematics Con- 
ference, Charles Moore of Hopewell, 
Prince George County. 
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and in the planning of the entire 
curriculum, grades K-12, teachers 
and supervisors must be conscious 
of and thoughtful for the continu- 
ity of both content ideas and the 
method of presentation. 

I shall turn first to questions 


regarding the content of the junior 
high school program and, in par- 
ticular to the content of the seventh 
and eighth grades. There are at 
least four reasons for my doing 
this; the first of these is that I am 
now in closest contact with this 
program since | am working with 
one of the School Mathematics 
Study Group's “‘centers’’ for the 
teaching of experimental junior 
high school material. A second rea- 
son for beginning here is that the 
greatest amount of work has been 
Gone at this level or at least the 
greatest amount of new materials 
have been produced and tried at this 
level. Thirdly, this is likely to be 
the most common beginning point 
for programs involving acceleration 
and enrichment whose later effects 
must be reckoned with as the sec- 
ondary school program is planned. 
Finally, I begin with grades seven 
and eight because they have impli- 
cations, in reverse, for the elemen- 
tary school program. This last rea- 
son may seem a rather peculiar one 
since one might easily argue that 
the elementary school problems 
should be examined first. However, 
recent experimental work done at 
the elementary level is less both in 
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Natural Bridge Hotel where the Mathematics Conference was held on 
March 25-26. Participants were housed here, with general meetings in the 
auditorium of the Natural Bridge Hotel and discussion groups in meeting 
rooms. Complete facilities for the conference were available at this scenic 


location. Participants also saw a special showing of the “Creation” beneath 
Natural Bridge. 


amount and in available evalua- 
tions. As the elementary program 
changes it will probably imply 
changes for the junior high school 
program. 

There are three major criticisms 
of today’s junior high program. 

These are so closely interrelated 
as almost to be equivalent to one 
another. They are: (1) content 
and level of approach to it for 
grades six, seven and eight are too 
much alike, too repetitive, (2) be- 
cause of this, children tend to find 
the work, especially the arithmetic 
work which is so strongly empha- 
sized in these grades, to be uninter- 
esting, (3) this repetitiousness not 
only loses motivation, but also im- 
plies that there is less forward prog- 
ress in mathematical understand- 
ings and insights than the time and 
the ability of the children would 
warrant. 

This last statement rings rather 
strangely in my own ears because 
it seems to say that there is a stand- 
ard, desired, perfect program, and 
a standard rate of progress which 
can somehow be impressed upon 
the mathematics curriculum for 
grades six through eight. Please do 
not misunderstand me. I am well 
aware of the continued existence 
and of the problems of local and 
individual differences at these grade 
levels. Initially most of the experi- 
mental programs which are being 
pursued so vigorously today were 
written at least for the average stu- 


dent and in some instances for the 
better than average student. This 
is the largest group in our school 
population and perhaps at this 
time changes are most important 
for this group. However, both | 
and several groups that are working 
on curriculum change are well 
aware of the existence of the prob- 
lem of individual differences and 
are planning to tackle them, too. 


Junior High Program 


Before proceeding directly to 
some of the possible changes, it 
would be well to look briefly at the 
history of what we now generally 
find in our junior high school pro- 
gram. The content of grades seven 
and eight is sometimes referred to 
as general mathematics. This in- 
cludes much that is arithmetical 
and that represents an extension of 
and review and drill on skills that 
were introduced in grades 5 and 6 
and even earlier. For instance, we 
see much of ratio, proportion, per- 
cent, of exercise—doing in response 
to questions about interest, or com- 
mission, payment of water and elec- 
tric bills, purchase of stocks, bonds, 
and insurance. These grades also 
include a certain amount of mate- 
rial of a geometric nature stressing 
constructions, mensuration, tables 
of weights and measures and the 
like. And to this in most schools 
there is added a certain amount of 
work with graphs, graphical rep- 
resentation, and simple statistical 
ideas. When this program was first 
urged upon the country in 1923 
and earlier, many regarded it as a 
program which had for its major 
objective the integrating of differ- 
ent important areas of mathematics 
into one unified program for all 
grades. This caught on rather well 
in the junior high school, but failed 
to catch on as such in grades nine 
through 12. Thus general mathe- 
matics in the ninth grade is usually 
a low-level continuation of 7th and 
8th grade arithmetic taught to low 
level students and, unfortunate'y, 
too often taught by disinterested 
teachers. This was not the original 
conception of general mathematics 
which was conceived of as an inte- 
gration that would reorganize in a 
spiralling manner most of the se- 
quential, compartmentalized 
courses through the 12th grade 
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Reasons for the initial success of 
general mathematics at grades 7 and 
8 -arried with them the seeds of 
some of the criticisms which are 
made of this program today. One 
was that the junior high school was 
new and its function was thought 
of as largely exploratory for most 
all of its students and also as ter- 
minal for a much larger per cent 
of them than we now regard as 
completing their work by the end 
of the eighth grade. For these rea- 
sons, the junior high school pro- 
gram became not only general 
mathematics, but it became general 
mathematics with a strong empha- 
sis on the social-economic applica- 
tions of mathematics. These topics 
were further justified by an educa- 
tion philosophy which associated 
learning with so called ‘‘life needs”’ 
or ‘‘felt needs’’ and laid great stress 
upon the readiness of students for 
any particular topic. I know of no- 
one who denies the importance of 
motivation as a prerequisite to the 
best type of learning, nor do I 
know of anyone who denies that 
better learning takes place if the 
student is ready for it, Today, 
however, people are continuing to 
raise a variety of questions with 
reference to these two items. Some 
people feel that these social eco- 
nomic problems are not the real 
life interest of our 7th and 8th 
grades, especially not today when 
a far higher percentage of them 
continue on in our schools for some 
time after the 8th grade. Many 
people are feeling that there is an 
intrinsic motivation in mathematics 
well taught equally as great as is to 
be found in any other discipline, 
even as in art or music or the shop. 
Further, it may be in part the 
responsibility of the teacher to 
Stimulate and create readiness not 
merely to wait and hope for the 
development of this ill-tested and 
ill defined quality without which 
sh cannot proceed. 

et us now turn to some possible 
ch. nges in the content of the junior 
hi school program, These are of 
for major types: namely, (1) 
ch nges with respect to the treat- 
mit of number and operation, 
(< changes with respect to the 
Na'ure and amount of geometric 
content to be presented, (3) the 
Possible introduction of more al- 
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gebraic ideas, and (4) changes in 
the type of applications to be dealt 
with and the amount of time de- 
voted to them as well as the way 
in which they’are introduced into 
the curriculum. In addition to these 
four changes, or areas of change, 
I think one can mention a few 
others that are really quite closely 
related to them. One deals with the 
treatment of factors, factoring, and 
prime numbers. Another which 
is perhaps more closely related to 
method than it is to content, is the 
introduction of more emphasis up- 
on logic, reasoning, and proof in 
the junior high level program. Such 
an introduction is also to be ac- 
companied by some changes in ter- 
minology, in symbolism, and in 
the emphasis upon generalizations 
as the unifying background rather 
than upon multiple rules as the 
rote memorized approached to 
problem solving. 


Changes in Number Work 


The possible changes in number 
work are themselves of three kinds: 
really new content, old content sig- 
nificantly differently placed, and 
changes which are again more near- 
ly methodological. Probably the 
most radical innovation, and one 
which I think has some promise and 
value, is the introduction of a sub- 
stantial unit on number bases or 
scales of notation. Although this 
whole topic, and the binary system 
in particular, can be associated with 
the current importance of high 
speed digital computers, this is not 
the basis on which I would suggest 
it for the junior high school curric- 
ulum. I believe that properly taught 
it makes significant contributions 
to the student’s understanding of 
our number system. Further, such 
a study has a newness, and intrin- 
sic interest, and a potential for dis- 
playing the nature of mathematical 
structure, thinking, and creativity 
possessed by few other topics. 

A second possible change in jun- 
ior high number work is more 
nearly a relocation of two introduc- 
tory algebraic ideas, signed numbers 
and simple algebraic symbolism. 
These topics are traditionally asso- 
ciated with algebra and grade nine. 
However, a substantial but gentle 
and partially concrete and intuitive 





These scenes from the Mathe- 
matics Conference indicate the good 
fellowship enjoyed among the par- 
ticipants. 
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introduction to them in grade eight 
will smooth, reinforce, and accel- 
erate more formal algebraic work 
in nine. 

Actually, some persons are advo- 
cating putting ninth grade algebra 
in the eighth grade in schools where 
homogenous grouping is combined 
with a program of acceleration for 
superior students. As a general pat- 
tern for all eighth grade classes, I 
see so many possible difficulties here 
that I personally do not advocate 
it. However, I can visualize school 
situations in which it need not be 
harmful and could be wise, and, 
in fact, ‘‘algebra directed’’ topics, 
problems, approaches to new ideas 
are being widely tried even in grade 
K-9. 

The third junior high level 
change with respect to the teaching 
of number and operation is a new 
stress on underlying principles, 
axioms and definitions. 

Similarly, the shift in the treat- 
ment of geometry may be regarded 
as more methodological than con- 
tent. Here, too, there is a tendency 
toward greater precision and em- 
phasis on terminology and mathe- 
matical structure. 


Perhaps the biggest potential 
change in junior high school math- 
ematics is with respect to applica- 
tions. The current proposals do 
not contemplate the elimination of 
such traditional and important top- 
ics as per cent, interest, commis- 
sion, profit and loss, but they do 
relegate many uses of per cent and 
proportion to the problems where 
they are regarded as illustrations 
and applications of mathematical 
ideas and not as mathematical units 
in their own right. On the other 
hand, an attempt is being made to 
introduce more varied applications 
drawn from science and _ social 
studies and using simple notions of 
graph, probability and statistics. 


Turning now to the elementary 
school, we find the pendulum still 
swinging with some uncertainty in 
connection with the return of per 
cent, ratio, proportion, scale draw- 
ing, to the fifth and sixth grades. 
For sometime text writers have 
tried to teach for meaning and un- 
derstanding by stressing the deci- 
mal-place value aspects of our num- 
ber system. This psychological 
principle of meaningful teaching is 
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also leading to changes in meth- 
odology, in the teaching of percent, 
ratio, and other topics. The great- 
est stumbling block here is that 
teachers often don’t let themselves 
understand the basic reasons for the 
algorithms they teach and hence 
also fail to see or teach the present 
and future significance of such un- 
derlying principles as the distribu- 
tive, associative, commutative laws, 
and the special properties of zero 
and one. When these notions and 
even some use of other bases get 
into the elementary program, still 
further changes will be needed at 
the junior high level. 

It also seems quite possible that 
student interest and the desirability 
of a spiralling continuity in teach- 
ing will lead to more work on 
measurement, geometric drawing, 
graphs, and even more abstract geo- 
metric concepts in the elementary 
school. 

Here, too, intuitive foundations 
for algebraic ideas are being laid 
by such devices as stressing the na- 
ture of division as the inverse of 
multiplication and the relationship 
of this concept to the so-called 
‘cases’ of per cent and proportion, 
and even by the use of letters or 
blanks in writing arithmetical 
“sentences.” 


At the senior high level, the 
three traditional areas of algebra, 
Euclidean geometry, and trigonom- 
etry have continued to be regarded 
as fundamental and essential for all 
average or better (college capable) 





Selection and Expense of 
Delegates to VEA 
Instructional Institutes 
Delegates to VEA Instructional 
Institutes are selected by the divi- 
sion superintedents of schools, col- 
lege presidents, and headmasters of 
private schools at the request of 
the Virginia Education Association 
within the accommodation limits, 
and their expenses are paid by the 
school boards and from funds of the 
colleges and private schools repre- 
sented. The VEA pays for speakers, 
consultants, materials, printing, 
steering committee expenses, and the 
like. Attendance at the institutes is 
by invitation on the above basis be- 

cause of limited facilities. 














students. However, modifications in 
their content, emphasis, grade 
placement and approach have been 
strongly suggested for each. 

In algebra, I believe that intro- 
ductory preparatory work should 
extend downward. Some people 
would advocate this more strongly, 
both as an intrinsically more inter- 
esting junior high level program 
and as a curricular necessity if stu- 
dents are to progress further. I do 
believe that our students should 
complete in high school that which 
is loosely called ‘‘college algebra”, 
but which is only slightly more 
than has long been taught as second 
year algebra in many high schools. 


New Emphasis 


Among the new emphases and 
partially new content of high 
school algebra should be more stress 
on the ideas of function, relation 
and inequality and probably a res- 
urrection and an improved treat- 
ment of permutations, combina- 
tions, and probability. Further, it 
seems particularly important that 
students have continuing and sub- 
stantial contact with algebra 
throughout their program. This 
can be obtained in various ways, 
by conscious attention to main- 
tenance programs, by designing a 
mathematically integrated or uni- 
fied, spiralled curriculum, by stress- 
ing analytic geometry. 

The Commission on Mathemat- 
ics, in fact, recommended that most 
of our standard plane geometry 
should be taught analytically. The 
School Mathematics Study Group 
does not follow this suggestion, nor 
would I. However, I do believe in 
a considerable attention to analytic 
geometry, not necessarily called 
that, beginning in connection with 
ninth grade algebra or earlier and 
continued throughout all of the 
high school program. 


In geometry a second popular 
recommendation which I believe 
should and will be generally ‘ol- 
lowed is the fusion of plane ind 
solid geometry into a one years 
course. There are several reasons 
for this. They reinforce and dd 
understanding to one another if 
taught together; we live in a tl ree 
dimensional world; many stud: ats 
do not now elect solid geometr) as 
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a -eparate subject; an extended 
treatment of solid geometry pro- 
vides merely an over-elaboration of 
the methods of proof which are an 
important objective of geometry 
instruction; the time required for 
this over-elaboration might be bet- 
ter spent on other mathematical 
ideas. 

In trigonometry there should 
and will be less, but not zero, at- 
tention to logarithms and the solu- 
tion of triangles. The general defi- 
nitions of the functions, their 
graphs, periodicity and other prop- 
erties, and identities will receive 
more emphasis. 

In fact in all three—algebra, ge- 
ometry and trigonometry — there 
will be more stress on the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the 
underlying structure and logic of 
mathematical systems accompanied 
by some change of terminology to 
introduce concepts and words such 
as ‘‘set’’, “‘sentence’’, ‘‘variable’’, 
which will clarify and simplify the 
understanding of this structure. 


Effect of Changes 


The changes in the high school 
program which, when it is viewed 
as a whole, seem to be the more 
extensive and radical are those re- 
lating to grade placement, and 
those which involve changes at the 
twelfth grade level as a result of 
the freeing of about a semester for 
the introduction of new materials. 
Of course, if your curriculum is of 
a unified sort, then some or all of 
these changes may be introduced 
throughout grades 9-12 rather than 
as an additional course at the top. 
The possibilities for this additional 
course at the top are: college algebra 
and some analytic geometry, ele- 
nentary functions, (a review and 
‘xtension of a study of the graphs, 
properties, zeros, and perhaps even 
a little of the calculus of poly- 
nomials, exponential, logarithmic, 
and trigonometric functions), 
p:obability and statistics, and mod- 
ern algebra (such as the axioms 
for a group and field and elemen- 
tary matrices) . 

Time for such topics can be 
obtained within the standard cur- 
ri.ulum for all college capable stu- 
donts through making some earlier 
s\irts, through minor acceleration, 
through consolidating plane and 
solid geometry. 
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Major acceleration for select 
groups of students is being recom- 
mended and tried in many places. 
The Advanced Placement Program 
which calls for a planned sequence 
beginning not later than the tenth 
grade provides a college level course 
in analytic geometry and calculus 
in the senior year. It should not be 
attempted except in a school which 
has adequate size, staff, and finan- 
cial backing, and then only after 
complete planning. Many other 
local versions of accelerated pro- 
grams for selected groups are being 
tried. 

In an article on ‘““The Mathe- 
matics Teacher’s Dilemma’’, I tried 
to expound my view of the violent 
outcries with respect to modern 
mathematics. I wrote this out of 
concern for the many conscientious 
and good teachers who were being 
worried that they should suddenly 
begin to replace their old and well- 
taught mathematics with some new 
and modern mathematics. They 
certainly were not prepared to do 
this since they often weren't even 
clear as to what this modern mathe- 
matics was. My attitude towards 
this was and is that the mere mo- 
dernity of a concept is no basis in 
itself for its introduction nor is its 
age any basis for its exclusion from 
our mathematics curriculum. Much 
of what we have always taught 
should and will always remain. 
‘Old mathematics’ well taught is 
preferable to ‘‘modern’’ mathemat- 
ics little understood or poorly 
taught. 

I am now concerned about the 
other horn of the dilemma. We all 
hear most easily and most readily 
approve statements which reflect 
our own beliefs, and, for many of 
us, this means we are most recep- 
tive to statements which tend to 
confirm the status quo. 


If this is the result of my urg- 
ings, then I regret having tried to 
reduce the effect of what I thought 
was a misinterpretation of our 
modern prophets, because this mis- 
interpretation will have been re- 
placed by another and more serious 
misinterpretation. 

We can no more afford to stand 
pat than we can afford to rush off 
madly in all directions. 

We have repeatedly had data to 
support the contention that, like 


virtue, experimentation, is its own 
reward. I do not believe that a 
conscientious teacher or administra- 
tor can deny the more than normal 
urgency for accelerating progress in 
mathematics education. I do not 
believe that such a person can con- 
scientiously be content to wait for 
the experts and experimenters to 
come up with ‘‘ye compleate mod- 
erne programme’. Such a procras- 
tinator sustains a three fold loss: 
(1) no single program is likely to 
evolve, hence they will be disap- 
pointed, (2) their schools will 
drift in seas of mixed uncertainty 
and complacency which is bad for 
both the morale of the school and 
the mathematical education of its 
students, (3) they will lose the lift 
and enthusiasm which go with 
sharing in new thoughts, new proc- 
esses, and their accompanying prob- 
lems. 

The alternative is to take 
thoughtful action irrespective of 
how uncertain you are or how ap- 
parently lacking in unanimity the 
experts may seem to be. I strongly 
believe that we must all learn to 
be content with discontent; to feel 
that we are happily achieving our 
goals if we are working hard at de- 
signing improved programs which 
will still, without doubt, fall short 
of perfection and need continuous 
thought, revision, teacher stimula- 
tion and retraining from now on ad 
infinitum. 





A complete Summary of the 
Mathematics Conference has been 
sent to participants, superintendents 
of schools, directors of instruction, 
principals of elementary and second- 
ary schools, and heads of Mathemat- 
ics departments of Virginia colleges. 

A limited supply of this sum- 
mary is available to others interested 
on request from the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, 116 South Third 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 











UNESCO reminds us in a recent re- 
port that nearly half of the children 
in the world today—aged 5 through 
15—face the prospect of mever being 
able to go to school. Of approximately 
550 million children of school-age, 
only 300 million are in the classrooms. 
The remaining quarter-billion have to 
fend for themselves without the bene- 
fits of even the barest formal educa- 
tion. NEA Air Letter 
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Will Teaching Machines Make You Obsolete? 


CLASSROOM 


by HARRY HUFFMAN 


Professor of Business Education 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg 


Teaching machine developed 
at Harvard requires stu- 
dent to write answers in 
window as shown 
above his hand. 
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TEP into this classroom for a 
few minutes. Each child is sit- 
ting at a machine, a kind that you 
have never seen before. The chil- 
dren look into a small open win- 
dow on the machines and then 
write something in another open 
window. They operate a lever, 
which opens a third window. 
Then they look back and forth at 
the second and third windows. 
An air of alertness charges the 
room. You feel that you could 
shout ‘‘Fire’’ and the pupils 
wouldn’t budge from their ma- 
chines. You look for the teacher. 
She is working with a small group. 
They are looking at drawings of 
pies cut into quarters, thirds, and 
twelfths. What's being taught? 
Could it be adding fractions today? 


A New Kind of Teacher? 


It could be fractions! And it’s 
being taught on what is called a 
teaching machine. This machine, 
not to replace teachers but to help 
them, has been explored by the U. 
§. Naval Training Devices Center 
and the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. A few elementary schools 
in Massachusetts and a number of 
colleges have been experimenting 
with it. Teaching machines are in 
production, and within the next 
few years they are expected to be- 
come vital in many classrooms. 
What is likely to happen once these 
machines are in widespread use? 
Routine class presentations or lec- 
tures by teachers about facts, basic 
concepts, and definitions will dis- 
appear. No longer will you see the 
teacher reiterating a single point 
day after day. Teachers who will 
have teaching machines in their 
classrooms will look back and 
wonder why we spent such prodi- 
gious amounts of time on things 
that can be handled easily and ef- 
fectively by such machines. 


What Is the Teaching Machine? 


Two of the many important 
functions of a teacher are presen- 
futon and productive interchange. 
| -t's look at each of these. 

Presentation is the process of 
g ving out information. This usu- 
2 \y causes the child to be a passive 
t. eiver, In mass education, teacher 
¢ scussion or lecture is a basic form 
© presentation. For some time, we 
hve provided capital equipment to 

2 teacher to assist in the presenta- 
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tion: process. The capital equip- 
ment has included the familiar 
chalkboard, maps, charts, bulletin 
boards, and more recently, films, 
filmstrips, overhead projection ma- 
terials, and other devices. 

Productive interchange, an al- 
most neglected function of the 
teacher, is the process of getting in- 
formation out of the student. The 
teacher shapes the pupil’s knowl- 
edge by requiring him to answer 
questions, to make decisions, and to 
seek information. The pupil be- 
comes an alert, active participant: 
he is constantly responding. 

Socrates was a master of pro- 
ductive interchange. He constantly 
questioned his pupils and engaged 
in a duel of minds with them un- 
til they developed knowledge on 
their own. In America we have 
often said that a good education 
program is illustrated by Mark 
Hopkins at one end of a log with 
a boy sitting at the other, the two 
digging at each other’s minds to 
develop knowledge. The important 
thing to note is that the learner is 
right in there responding to the 
teacher’s stimulation every minute. 
The teaching machine will become 
the capital equipment to assist the 
teacher with this neglected func- 
tion. 

Productive interchange is the 
purpose of the teaching machine as 
developed in the Psychological 
Laboratories of Harvard Univer- 
sity by Doctor B. F. Skinner. 


What Can the Machine Do? 


There is an increasing world- 
wide demand for education. In our 
own country we are under great 
pressure to increase the efficiency of 
the educational process. In nearly 
all other human endeavor, we have 
been able to make great improve- 
ment through modern technology. 
We know that it is nearly impos- 
sible for a teacher to call on every 
pupil during a class hour. But the 
teaching machine enables the teach- 
er to call on every pupil in the 
class, even during a twenty- or 
thirty-minute period, at least 50 
to 150 times! Automatic scoring 
also frees the teacher to perform 
other important functions. 

The teaching machine can assist 
in many activities that a good 
teacher wants to carry on. It en- 
ables you to individualize your 
teaching. You can become a private 


tutor for every child in your class 
—and with boundless patience. 
We know that children learn in 
different ways at different rates, but 
it is extremely difficult for a teacher 
to work with each child individual- 
ly considering the great amount of 
patience needed. The teaching ma- 
chine will enable you figuratively 
to stand beside every youngster un- 
til he masters definitions, facts, and 
rules, develops insight: and is 
thorough at his job. It enables you 
to get him to respond many times 
during a brief period. It will as- 
sist you in letting him know 
instantly whether each of his re- 
sponses is correct. It will, for you, 
substitute correct responses for each 
of the pupil’s incorrect responses. 
It will enable you to drill and re- 
view him at any time you care to 
do so and still keep his interest at 
a high level. You will be able to 
eliminate the necessity for unlearn- 
ing incorrect responses, which you 
know is tremendously wasteful of 
time. This sounds like heaven in 
the classroom! 


Basis for the Teaching Machine 
Experimentation in learning by 


Dr. B. F. Skinner, Edgar Pierce 
Professor of Psychology at Har- 
vard University, has resulted in a 
totally new psychology of learn- 
ing. First, Dr. Skinner discovers 
how a pupil’s knowledge of his 
score has an effect on him. A pupil 
feels the glow of success if he is 
correct or a sense of failure if he is 
incorrect. Psychologists say that 
when a correct response is followed 
by a glow of success, the response 
is reinforced or learned; and wher 
an incorrect response is followed 
by a sense of failure, the response is 
extinguished or forgotten. 

Second, he found it important 
that there be no delay between the 
response and its scoring. When 
there is a long delay, the pupil may 
not learn correct responses and may 
have difficulty forgetting incorrect 
knowledge and replacing it with 
correct knowledge. 

Third, Doctor Skinner proved 
that frequent opportunities for 
glows of success maintain a high 
level of motivation and interest. In- 
frequent scoring causes discourage- 
ment and makes it difficult for the 
pupil to ‘get going.’’ So if a pupil 
is scored only once a week or a 
month, his effort drops and he will 
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cram for the weekly or monthly 
test. He puts forth effort close to 
the time of the expected scoring. 

The teaching machine conforms 
to this new psychology. It per- 
mits pupils to score themselves 
after each response. It does so im- 
mediately. Pupils can work at 
their own pace without waiting for 
someone to test them or take their 
work home for scoring. 


Origin and Background 
In 1920, S. L. Pressey began 


work on an automatic testing ma- 
chine called the Navy Self Rater. 
He soon discovered that the ma- 
chine actually taught because it was 
designed to require the student to 
continue answering a multiple- 
choice question until he found the 
correct answer. In doing so, he 
learned the desired response. Only 
recently Doctor Skinner at Harvard 
University discovered the new and 
revolutionary principles of learn- 
ing that led to the development of 
the present model of the teaching 
machine. The machine has been 


Developed for industry and the military, this western design 
“Tutor” shows multiple-choice solutions on a viewing screen, 


where images are controlled by 
pushing numbered buttons on 
the selector keyboard. 





tried out in a number of colleges, 
high schools, and elementary 
schools. At Harvard University, 
one of the natural science courses, 
Science and Human Behavior, has 
been programmed on the teaching 
machine so that approximately 
one-fourth of the course work is 
done on the machine. 

The machine exposes questions 
in an opening one at a time. A 
writing space is available in an- 
other opening on the machine. The 
student composes and writes his 
answer to a question in that space. 
Then he operates a lever that 
pushes his answer up under glass 
and at the same time exposes the 
correct answer. The student then 
may compare his answer with the 
correct answer without being able 
to alter his own answer. By oper- 
ating another lever, the student can 
score himself correct or incorrect. 
If he is incorrect, he takes time to 
learn the correct answer. Later the 
questicn on which he made an in- 
correct response appears again so 
that he can have opportunity to 
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answer it correctly. Thus the ma- 
chine not only enables the student 
to score himself but also furnishcs 
him with correct information. The 
teacher contributes to the teaching 
machine by the program that he 
writes for it. 


Experience with Machines 


Should you pursue the entire 
programmed course, Science and 
Human Behavior, on the teachinz 
machine at Harvard University, 
you might have an experience like 
this: Since the program for this 
particular machine is written radi- 
ally on paper discs, you insert the 
first disc, containing thirty ques- 
tions, in the machine. Once you 
begin working with the disc, the 
machine is locked. The disc begins 
with simple questions dealing with 
your own experience—recognition 
of the knee jerk as a reflex. Then 
you are pitted against a brilliant 
mind that carries you through 
much more complex psychological 
ideas. It is something like a game 
because you as a student can work 
as rapidly as you desire. Because 
the machine is programmed by ex- 
perts—in this case Dr. Skinner and 
his associates—you are in constant 
contact with excellent minds, You 
are highly motivated to see whether 
or not you can move along with 
your tutor and answer all of his 
questions as he patiently develops 
the material with you. 

On this particular model and 
with this subject matter, you make 
about two responses a minute. You 
are able to read a question, compose 
your answer, and determine the 
correctness of your answer at the 
rate of one each half minute. It is 
rather exciting because you are 
vying with a patient, methodical, 
and brilliant mind. The result of 
your work with about two thou- 
sand questions on sixty discs is that 
you will have an understanding of 
definitions, facts about experiment- 
al work done, and concepts co: 
cerning the science of human b 
havior. It is likely that the fifteen 
hours you spend with the machine 
would have taken sixty to one 
hundred hours of lecture work, not 
counting the outside reading thot 
you normally would have don. 
Thus, you are able to cover a gre«t 
quantity of material, and you 
know immediately whether you aie 
learning every time you compose 











aa answer to a question in the ma- 
chine, 

Reservations may arise in your 
mind, which can hardly be answer- 
ed in the space here. One question 
perhaps is whether or not the 
jcarning is made too easy. The 
machine moves you along so grad- 
ually that you make a very bare 
minimum of errors. You know 
whether you are right instantly at 
each step. Many of us as teachers 
have thought that learning should 
be difficult. So far, experimental 
work with this machine, which 
makes learning relatively easy, has 
shown that students retain the in- 
formation and are able to use it. 

It must be emphasized, of course, 
that the machine does not take the 
place of the teacher, It is merely 
capital equipment to assist the 
teacher with one important func- 
tion—productive interchange. 


Your New Teaching Role! 

The new role of the teacher will 
include much emphasis on becom- 
ing a good programmer. Instruc- 
tional material must be developed 
in such a way that the student is 
able to master factual information, 
learn definitions, and arrive at con- 
cepts. The ability to carry out this 
development requires much study 
by the teacher to program it for 
the teaching machines. Experi- 
menting with the programming of 
instructional material is an inter- 
esting experience. 

The teacher's other roles will as- 
sume new importance. The teacher 
will likely want to find time for 
more research in his field of knowl- 
edge. Experts in a field who have 
attempted to program material for 
the machine have found that they 
even extended their knowledge fur- 
ther because they had to organize 
and plan a program for a learner. 
‘he teacher now will have more 
ime for the practical side of his 
aching. If the burdensome ‘‘ditch- 
gging’’ part of teaching is taken 
over by machines, the teacher then 

freed to do more with applica- 

n material learned. Perhaps the 
tcaching machines will be used for 
(-n to twenty minutes during the 

ass hour, and the teacher will be- 


This article was published in 
(ve February 1960 issue of BUSI- 
\ESS EDUCATION WORLD and 
is shared with you by permission 
cf the author. 
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come a problem setter and a discus- 
sion leader instead of one who pre- 
sents and reiterates simple, routine 
information. 


Will You Be Obsolete? 


Of course, you the teacher, will 
not be obsolete in this new class- 
room! What will you do? You 
will learn more about how the 
teaching machine operates. You 
will experiment with productive 
interchange so that you can begin 
programming materials. There will 
be tremendous demands for teachers 
to program much of the basic part 
of the courses for these machines 
as soon as they are available. 
Superintendents, principals, and di- 
rectors of instruction will be look- 
ing for opportunities to use these 
machines. They will be looking 
for teachers who can program in- 
struction for them. Let’s begin 
preparing for this new classroom. 


A. B. Camper, director of instruc- 
tion for Roanoke City schools, ob- 
serves student at teaching machine 
in top picture. Below is a view of the 
teaching machine classroom at Roa- 
noke. 


Roanoke Experiments With Teaching 


Machines 


Using teaching machines, eighth grade students at Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School in Roanoke are learning first year algebra. To date 
the class has learned almost six times as much algebra as the normal 
student would in the same amount of time and the students’ work reveals 
less than | per cent algebraic errors . . . less than 5 per cent total errors, 
according to Dr. Allen Calvin, psychologist of the project. Periodic tests 
during the year will aid in evaluating the machines’ effectiveness. 

Preparing ‘‘program’’ material is the greatest problem of the project. 
A ‘‘program”’ is a long sheet of paper which is fed through the machine, 
containing the basic information, explanations and questions presented 
to the student. Daniel P. Murphy, a former algebra teacher now doing 
graduate work at Hollins College, is the chief planner for the sheets being 
used in the Roanoke experiment. 

The 35 students involved have taken to the project with rare eagerness. 
Among typical comments, they have said “’. . . like it best, I guess, be- 
cause it keeps me busy.”’ “‘. . . it’s the first time that I’ve enjoyed a math- 
type subject. I understand it better this way.” 

Students find themselves with little free time. They enter the class, sit 
down at their desk and machine (each student has his own machine) and 
go to work. The machine sees to it that they stay busy. Each student 
progresses at his own degree of capability. Students are not ‘hand 
picked’, representing the make-up of any normal class. 

In this Roanoke experiment, the teacher, Clintis Mattox, is giving the 
class no help except in setting up the project and showing the students 
how to use the machines. Later the teacher will be brought actively into 
the situation. These machines will upgrade the teaching profession, in the 
opinion of Dr. Calvin, requiring a more skilled teacher, and they will 
free the teacher to work with individual students. In fact, he feels this 
classroom of the future is the only solution to individual instruction on a 
large scale basis. Principal R. H. Cook is cooperating in this experiment 
which may point the way to a new approach to classroom instruction. 

A. B. Camper, director of instruction for Roanoke City Schools says 
the entire project ‘‘reflects the excellent cooperation of everyone involved 
—the college and schools, the students, parents, teachers. ..’’ The project 
has been made possible by a Carnegie Foundation grant to Hollins College. 
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Business and Education 


Work Trainin 


VER the years John Marshall 

High School in Richmond has 
developed a comprehensive work 
training program. The fact that 
approximately three-fourths of our 
graduates go immediately into 
work positions has contributed 
greatly to the development of this 
program. 

The first class offering credit for 
work training was one in Diversi- 
fied Occupations, organized in Sep- 
tember 1937. Last year, in addi- 
tion to the Diversified Occupations 
coordinator, we had two Distribu- 
tive Education coordinators and 
one Vocational Office Training Co- 
ordinator. Each of these teachers 
coordinates students who are on 
jobs for which they will receive 
credit. In addition, the school has 
a full-time employment counselor 
who works with employed stu- 
dents not receiving credit for their 
job training. Her responsibilities 
are primarily to bridge the gap 
from school to job. 

The coordinator of a work 
training program in a large city 
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by ROBERT F. VAN CLEEF 
Coordinator, Distributive 
Education 
John Marshall High School, 
Richmond 


Students are constantly evaluated 
on their training. Here Robert Van 
Cleef, Distributive Education Coor- 
dinator at John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, discusses a Progress Re- 
port with a student, the report having 
been made by the student’s employer. 


at John Marshall High School 


senior high school has probably 
the most diversified experiences in 
the educational field. Of first im- 
portance is the teaching that person 
must do. From there his experi- 
ences are quite varied—he is a 
counselor, a teacher, an instructor 
of adults, a liaison officer between 
the school and business, and a con- 
sultant on numerous problems re- 
lating to school and business. 

For those unfamiliar with the 
work training programs in our 
schools it may be well to explain 
how these programs are operated. 
The student takes, in addition to 
his required subjects, a class re- 
lated to the type of employment in 
which he is interested. This can 
be related to numbers of fields— 
retailing, bookkeeping, secretarial 
work, advertising, auto mechanics, 
electricity and the like. In addi- 
tion to this instruction, students 
work part time in jobs secured for 
them by the coordinator. They not 
only receive credit towards gradu- 


ation for their in-school training, 
but also for their on-the-job ex- 
perience. Some may wonder how 
we justify this credit for work ex 
perience. The student is not placed 
on the job and forgotten. During 
his initial interview with the pro- 
spective employer, the coordinator 
outlines the aims and purposes of 
the particular program he repre- 
sents. He makes it clear that the 
student is a trainee and should re- 
ceive training in as many phases of 
the operation as possible. Periodic 
checks are made with the student 
and the employer to see that the 
proper training is being given and 
received. If for any reason the 

ordinator finds the student in an 
unsuitable training situation, he :s 
taken off the job and placed on 
another. 


Some may consider this typ: 
program one of the “‘frills’’ of ov: 
educational set-up. However, the 
would change their thinking 
they could observe the ‘“‘before 
and “‘after’”’ product that result 
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when a student has had one or two 
ycars experience of this type. It is 
gratifying to note the mature atti- 
tude that most of these students 
develop towards their job. In most 
instances the student develops to 
the point that the employer retains 
him after graduation and promotes 
him to a more responsible position. 
When the student, upon gradu- 
ating from high school, realizes 
that he is already one or two years 
ahead of his contemporaries ex- 
perience-wise, he appreciates the 
training he has received. 

Students are encouraged to con- 
sider work training programs from 
the standpoint of the training it 
offers rather than the financial 
aspect that it presents. Last year 
the average hourly wage for those 
students on work-training pro- 
grams at John Marshall High 
School was slightly more than 
$1.00. This represents the average 
wage paid to any trainee in a firm, 
whether a student or not. Even 
though the financial aspect is de- 
emphasized, we are constantly re- 
minded that some students could 
not have remained in school with- 
out this financial assistance. 

Since their beginning, the work 
training programs at John Mar- 
shall High School have shown a 
steady pattern of growth. This 
growth has been not only in num- 
bers but also in the quality of the 
student. The first program insti- 
tuted at the school was Diversified 
Occupational Training with an en- 
rollment of 22. Last year 128 
students were on the three work 


training programs at John Mar- 
shall, 


Distributive Education 


The Distributive Education 
Program is designed for those stu- 
dents who are entering the field of 
distribution. This, of course, in- 
cludes retailing, wholesaling and 
Virlous service occupations. In 
looking over our list of graduates 
from this program, we can find 
Pp. rsOns that are now holding posi- 
t: ns of personnel director, buyer, 
a:sistant buyer, store manager and 
cr dit interviewer. What subjects 
cd] these students take to qualify 
t.-m for these positions? The D.E. 
curriculum, taught on an area 
is, trained students in Selling, 
rchandise Information, Man- 
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agement, Communications, Arith- 
metic, Visual Merchandising and 
Advertising. While training in the 
classroom, they were also getting 
practical training on the job in 
these various areas. From recent 
surveys we find that students who 
pursued this course are still in the 
field of distribution, even though 
they may not be in the same job 
they held while in high school. 


Diversified Occupations 


Our school caters to a number 
of students who are interested in 
trade and industrial education. 
Whenever possible, these students 
are placed on our Diversified Occu- 
pations program. Among the vari- 
ous trades taught last year in this 
course we find the following job 
titles: dental mechanic technician, 
radio and TV repairman, printer, 
telephone operator, teletype opera- 
tor and doctor’s assistant. ‘The 
method of instruction for this 
group varies from that used in the 
D.E. Program. In the D.O. Pro- 
gram there is a definite diversity in 
the occupations being pursued by 
the students (as the name of the 
program implies). Consequently, 
students have workbooks related to 
their particular occupation and 
work on this with the aid of their 
coordinator. When the coordina- 
tor has a problem of common in- 
terest to the whole group, he has a 
general classroom discussion or lec- 
ture on it. Otherwise, the majority 
of the work is individual. 


Vocational Office Training 


Both programs mentioned above 
are Open to juniors and seniors in 
our school. The Vocational Office 
Training Program is open to sen- 
iors only. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to teach the efficient use of 
office machines and to teach those 
traits, habits, and techniques that 
are necessary for persons desiring 
employment in an office. The 
school laboratory is set up with a 
variety of machines, typical of 
those found in most businesses. 
When the student has a complete 
acquaintanceship with the use of 
one machine, he moves on to an- 
other. This method of rotation is 
used for teaching machine training, 
but a battery method is used in pre- 
senting filing, job orientation, cor- 
rect use of the telephone, advance- 


ment on the job, good grooming, 
and employer-employee relations. 
Because of the need for accurate 
spelling in the office, much em- 
phasis is placed in this area. 

As in other work-training pro- 
grams, the coordinator visits the 
student on the job to observe him 
at close range. Related training is 
then given the student in the class- 
room so that he can proceed more 
rapidly in learning the specialized 
techniques required of him. Our 
latest follow-up studies show that 
better than 90 per cent of Voca- 





The Diversified Occupations Coordi- 
nator helps a student with workbook 
related to her on-the-job training. 





A supervisor gives job assignment to 

a student training to be a secretary, 

who is on the Vocational Office 
Training Program. 
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This student, who is on the Distributive Education Program, works in a 
sporting goods shop. Here he is shown making a sale of a model train kit. 


As a part of their classroom training, the Vocational Office Training students 
must master all types of office machines. This group is working with various 
calculating machines. 


As a part of her training this student works at the Telephone Company. 
She is shown here placing long distance calls. 


tional Office Training students re- 
main after graduation in the job 
for which they trained while still 
in high school. 

Any coordinated work training 
program has certain responsibilities 
to the school, the student and the 
community. We believe that these 
responsibilities are being met by 
the coordinating staff at John Mar- 
shall. Among these responsibilities 
that the programs have to the 
school, those listed are most im- 
portant— 


—Strive to develop an understand- 
ing of the program within the 
school. This would include the 
administration as well as the 
faculty and students. 

Promote the program in such a 
way that those students who 
would benefit most from it are 
aware of its merits and are given 
guidance regarding these pro- 
grams, 

Develop a harmonious relation- 
ship between the work training 
programs and the academic de- 
partments of the school so each 
will complement the other in de- 
veloping a well rounded student. 
Familiarize himself with the 
operation of the school so he can 
promote good public relations 
when in contact with the busi- 
ness community. 


Ivins and Rungel list ten ad- 
vantages of the work training pro- 
gram to the school. They are: 


1. Provides better school-com- 
munity relations. 
Stimulates businessmen’s in- 
terest in school. 
Economical, in that business 
establishments furnish labo- 
ratory for training. 
Broaden educational service 
of the school. 

Enriches the curriculum and 
makes it more effective by 
knowing needs of business- 
men. 

Helps keep teachers in- 
formed on current business 
needs and trends. 

Students have greater interest 
in school. 

Holding power of school in- 
creased. 


1 Wilson H. Ivins and William 53. 
Runge, Work Experience in High School 
The Ronald Press Company, New York, 
1951, p, 232. 
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), Develops and makes use of 
community resources by the 
school, 

10. Adds to vocational school 
offerings with little expense. 

[n pursuing the previously men- 

tioned responsibilities to the school, 
we hope to realize the rewards of 
these advantages as listed by Ivins 
and Runge. 

Responsibilities of the coordi- 

nator to the student are numerous. 
Among these are: 


—To be thoroughly familiar with 
basic instructions necessary in his 
particular field, and to study new 
trends in his subject. This en- 
ables him to be sure that his 
students are always up-to-date. 

—To observe the student on the 
job and discuss these observa- 
tions with the employer. 

To hold follow-up conferences 
with the student on these obser- 
vations. 

—To provide the student with the 
best guidance possible regarding 
his present job and his future 
plans. 


Without an understanding of 
the work-experience program by 
the community, there is little 
chance of its being a success. Conse- 
quently, one of the first responsi- 
bilities of a coordinator is to pro- 
mote the program to the extent 
that the business organizations un- 
derstand it and work with the 
coordinator in training young peo- 
ple for productive employment. 
Other responsibilities to the com- 
munity are: 


—To provide the business organi- 
zations with trainees that will 
be an asset to their firm. 

—To provide training in the class- 
room that will complement the 
experience the student is receiv- 
ing on the job. 

—To serve as a liaison between 
business and education. 


Guidance for Work Training 


ne factor that has contributed 
gritly to the development of a 
comprehensive work training pro- 
grm at John Marshall is Guid- 
ane. The Guidance Department 
ha developed an awareness of the 
im ortance of this type program 
an! has availed itself of every 
means to learn more about its of- 
fer ngs. 
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The responsibility of guiding 
young people into the proper sub- 
jects is three-fold. It rests with the 
homeroom teacher, counselors and 
the coordinators. It is, in most 
instances, the homeroom teacher's 
responsibility to help the student 
with his choice of subjects previous 
to the changing of each semester. 
When she finds a student with a 
special problem he is referred to the 
counselor for his grade level. Or 
— if a special interest or aptitude is 
shown for one of the work-train- 
ing programs he is referred to the 
proper coordinator. 

During the initial interview the 
coordinator explains the work- 
training program and answers 
questions the student may have. 
He also gives the student informa- 
tion for his parents. The student 
then completes an application 
which indicates the following: 


(1) Personal data—name, ad- 
dress, age, etc. 

(2) Past employment—if any 

(3) Plans after high school 

(4) Vocational plans and in- 
terests 

(5) Hobbies 

(6) Academic record 


If, after the interview, the co- 
ordinator feels the student is eligi- 
ble for entrance in a work training 
program, he checks with past em- 
ployers and the homeroom teacher 
to see if they think he would bene- 
fit from this experience. Test scores 
on standardized tests are also 
checked. 

The employment counselor, 
mentioned above, is a tremendous 
help in guiding students who are 
not eligible for the programs but 
desire part-time employment. She 
supervises these students on the job 
and gets periodic reports on their 
performance. If they are successful 
in their job and show genuine in- 
terest in that particular type work 
she refers them to the proper co- 
ordinator. 

Not all students who eventually 
enroll in the work-training pro- 
grams are referred by the counsel- 
ors, the homeroom teachers or the 
employment counselor. The co- 
ordinator is at liberty to call in 
any student with whom he wishes 
to discuss the program. These con- 
ferences are usually the result of the 
coordinator’s going through the 


cumulative records and_ spotting 
pupils he thinks would benefit 
from this training. These observa- 
tions are based on aptitude tests, 
academic records and interest sheets 
filled in by the students. 


If the excellent guidance that is 
present at John Marshall continues 
we can foresee work training pro- 
grams increasing in size, or certain- 
ly maintaining their present en- 
rollment. Also, we see a definite 
improvement in the quality of stu- 
dents enrolling in these programs. 


Coordinators’ Council 


In September 1956 the coordi- 
nators organized a Coordinators’ 
Council. The main purpose of this 
group is to promote closer coop- 
eration and understanding between 
the four work-training programs 
at John Marshall High School. 
The meetings are informal—usual- 
ly over lunch. We feel that the 
organization, though young, ac- 
complished a number of worth- 
while things. Among these were 
the promotion of better under- 
standing of the programs by the 
faculty, standardization of pro- 
cedures and forms and the sharing 
of speakers, films and projects be- 
tween classes. 


One outstanding achievement 
was the Parent-Teacher-Student 
Association meeting sponsored 
jointly by the four programs. This 
program was slanted towards those 
students who might be interested 
in the work-training programs and 
those who would soon be graduat- 
ing and going to work rather than 
college. Its purpose was to show 
the parents, the students and the 
faculty what John Marshall had to 
offer that type of student and also 
to show what business was expect- 
ing from young people starting to 
work. Businesses were most coop- 
erative in sending representatives 
to discuss career possibilities in a 
given field. The interest and at- 
tendance at this meeting was most 
gratifying. 

Many schools do not have the 
Distributive Education, Vocational 
Office Training and Diversified Oc- 
cupations programs that are avail- 
able in our school, which aid in 
guiding students to the achieve- 
ment of their individual potential. 
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TRY AN EXCHANGE 


ROM Halifax, Nova Scotia to 
Waynesboro, Virginia to teach 
for a year! 

It has been suggested that I tell 
how I happened to come here on 
this Exchange. Well, from our city 
where we have some six hundred 
teachers, we generally have at least 
one Exchange teacher every year. 
So, for a long time I had been 
thinking of applying for an Ex- 
change just for the sake of getting 
out of a rut and learning about 
some other part of the country and 
how the schools are carried on 
there. Having already visited in 
most of the Canadian cities, I seri- 
ously considered an Exchange to 
the USA. 

During the summer of 1958 I 
studied at the Nova Scotia Sum- 
mer School at Dalhousie Univer- 
sity under Dr. Mary Downing of 
Waynesboro. From her I learned 
how similar teaching in Nova 
Scotia was to that in Virginia, so 
privately I asked her about the pos- 
sibility of an Exchange to Waynes- 
boro and she offered to help me 
if I wrote to her. Our correspond- 
ence resulted in Kathleen Nuchols 
of Westwood Hills School agree- 
ing to exchange with me. Both 
Miss Nuchols and I applied, ask- 
ing specifically to exchange with 
each other. It was early in May 
before I received word that our 
Exchange had been accepted and 
after that my life was full of plans 
and excitement. During the sum- 
mer of 1959 I again studied under 
Dr. Downing and her mother, Mrs. 
Ellie Riggan and from them I 
learned more about Waynesboro 
and the school in which I would 
be teaching. 

On August 23 at 8 am., I 
boarded a plane in Halifax for 
Washington. Once on the plane 
all my fears and doubts left me 
and I was ready for the big ad- 
venture. 

Having been invited to attend 
the Orientation Program for Ex- 
change Teachers in Washington, I 
decided to stop over there and be- 
come “‘orientated’’. 
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On Saturday, August 29, I got 
a train for Waynesboro and after 
three interesting hours arrived here 
in pouring rain. I was met by my 
exchange and her sister, plus a 
photographer, so we made the front 
pages of the local daily paper. Miss 
Nuckols left by train for Halifax 
Sunday night, so we had a day to 
talk together of our prospective 
positions. 

On Monday work began in ear- 
nest with the Workshop and Plan- 
ning which lasted all week. From 
8 a.m. to 1 p.m. we met at the 
High School in groups to review 
courses and make recommenda- 
tions. In the afternoons we went 
to our respective classrooms and 
tried to get our own work organ- 
ized. After our cool Nova Scotian 
schoo] openings, I found Virginia 
a hot place to work, but with con- 
siderable help from the good teach- 
ers at Westwood I began to see 
plans for the year becoming for- 
mulated. A “‘big sister’’—the other 
Grade III teacher—was appointed 
for me and I have appreciated her 
help. These pre-school workshops 
are a new experience for me as at 
home we do not begin work until 
the day school opens with the 
children. In Halifax we do go 
into the schools the day before 
school opening if we wish. Most 
of us generally do, just to get our 
own work organized and locate our 
books and materials. Our school 
year runs a little longer as we teach 
190 days a year as compared to 
180 days in Virginia. 

It was suggested that I say some- 
thing about my own background 
and, this, I can truthfully say, I 
would not trade my experiences as 
a teacher for any amount of money. 
I started out in the Hungry Thir- 
ties in a small rural community not 
too far from my home. This was 
a backward community and con- 
sidered a hard school for a begin- 
ner. Believe me, it was hard, but 
how enthused I was with my 
work! I considered myself so for- 
tunate to have a job. When I 
graduated from Normal College 
only about fifty per cent of the 350 


by GRACE KINSMAN 


graduates had schools to teach. 
Those were the days of an over- 
supply of teachers. A lot of people 
wanted my job—at $300 a year, 
plus a small Provincial Aid 
Cheque. I taught 35 children from 
five to sixteen years of age in grades 
one to nine, and travelled back and 
forth from my boarding house, a 
long mile through snow to my 
waist in winter and mud to the 
knees in spring and fall. The school 
was equipped with nothing but 
children, a teacher, two miserable 
chalk boards (no chalk for the 
first few days), a little cast iron 
stove in the middle of the room, 
and outdoor privies. Ah, yes, there 
was a creamer for drinking water 
(everyone brought his own cup), 
and a small basin for washing the 
hands. I don’t remember how we 
dried them. That was the year 
they changed all the elementary 
text books so there were no “‘hand- 
downs.”’ I borrowed twenty dol- 
lars and bought copies of all the 
necessary texts. A few at a time the 
children bought their own texts— 
these were depression years and 
these were poor farming people. | 
was the only teacher for the sec- 
tion, but north, south and east of 
me in a radius of about three miles 
there were three other one-room 
schools with other teachers strug- 
gling like myself. 

For the next eight years I taught 
in four other nice rural communi- 
ties—sometimes I had eight grades, 
sometimes five, and once only two 
grades. My second school was in 
a lumbering community and what 
a lot I learned back there in the 


Miss Kinsman is an exchange 
teacher from Nova Scotia, having 
traded her third grade class in 
Halifax this school year with 
Kathleen Nuckols of Westwood 
Hills School in Waynesboro. 

In this article, Miss Kinsmen 
contrasts her experiences in Vir- 
ginia with her background ex- 
periences in Nova Scotia. 
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‘call timber!’’ Two other schools 
were farming communities—pros- 
p-rous—they paid me four or five 
hundred dollars instead of only 
three. My last country school was 
in a village where everyone worked 
in the gypsum quarries. 

In 1939 the War came and with 
it an extreme teacher shortage all 
over the province. Like most 
teachers, I got an urge to go into a 
city to take one of the many office 
jobs offered teachers or to join the 
Armed Forces. Many teachers did 
but while I was making up my 
mind, torn between love for my 
own job and love of adventure, 
teachers were ‘‘frozen.’’ That 
meant we were not permitted to 
leave the profession to tuke any 
other job. I no longer had to make 
a big decision. Then I decided I 
might like to live in the city, to 
work with other teachers, to teach 
only one grade and to have a secure 
position. The days of the one- 
room school are now gone forever 
—I can’t think of any that still 
exist. Children are transported by 
bus to the consolidated schools and 
to the beautiful regional high 
schools and rural high schools. So, 
| went to Dartmouth, Nova Scotia, 
to teach in a lovely new school. 
Dartmouth is a progressive town, 
where the population has doubled 
since I went there 16 years ago. 
Then fifty teachers were on the 
staff—now there are one hundred 
twenty. My nine years in Dart- 
mouth were probably the best 
teaching years of my life — fine 
children, fine teachers, excellent 
schools and a well-organized and 
well-supervised system. 

In Dartmouth I had the thrill of 
“running a school’’—I was vice- 
principal over twelve departments, 
five of which were housed in one 
building, seven in another. 

After nine years in Dartmouth 
I decided I was “‘in a rut’, so I 
merely moved across the Harbour 
to the city of Halifax, the largest 
city in Nova Scotia. 

Teaching in Virginia is not so 
d. ferent from teaching in Halifax. 
| am sure that the similarities are 
much greater than the differences. 
We do not collect any book rental 
as all text books are free, paid for 
b, the province, and intended to be 
kept in the school and used from 
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FRENCH LESSON is taught by Grace Kinsman, exchange teacher from Nova 
Scotia, to students at Westwood Hills Elementary School, Waynesboro, in an 
extra-curricular French class. 


year to year until worn out and 
discarded. 

Our school buildings are very 
much like those here, but I have 
the nicest classroom here in which 
I have ever taught. Some of our 
newer schools have bathrooms in 
the classroom, sinks, counter space 
and tables; and some of the older 
ones are less well equipped. 

The subjects taught are much 
the same as at home and the skills 
developed are on a par. More em- 
phasis is placed on Science here. In 
Nova Scotia we do not have text 
books for Science below the fourth 
grade. 

Much more is supplied here for 
the teaching of Art. At home we 
have Art supervisors for every 
grade who visit periodically and 
teach the upper grades. 

We teach Spelling, Arithmetic, 
Language, Writing and Reading in 
much the same way. In fact, | 
have used many of the same readers 
as supplementary readers at home. 
With no free play periods here, 
more Physical Education is being 
taught here. At home we have an 
hour a week, usually half an hour 
is taught by the Physical Educa- 
tion Instructor and ten-minute 
daily breaks taught by the class- 
room teacher. Games and exercises 
taught are much the same in both 
areas. 


Big Difference in Schedule 


The greatest differences between 
Nova Scotia Schools and the Vir- 


ginia Schools is the way in which 
the school day is set up. At home 
the children are expected to arrive 
not before 8:30 and have free-play 
until nine o'clock, with a teacher 
supervising each play area—not 
conducting games but just watch- 
ing the children. Here the children 
line up upon arrival and go to their 
classroom at 8:40. At home they 
have a fifteen minute recess at 
10:45, again free play under super 
vision. At 12:30 everyone goes 
home to lunch. There are no cafe- 
terias in the schools and as we have 
an hour and a half, most of the 
teachers go home also. At 2 o'clock 
we all reassemble and teach with- 
out a break until 3:30. Children 
may be detained until four o'clock 
if necessary. 


The grading on the report cards 
is also different. At home prac- 
tically every subject is graded nu- 
merically, and I am having many 
puzzled hours deciding just what 
an A, B or C is worth. 


Everything considered, I am 
most happy teaching in Virginia 
and believe that an Exchange is one 
of the most valuable experiences in 
a teacher’s life. | am grateful to the 
Exchange officers, respective School 
Boards and officials who made it 
possible for me to come, and to my 
Principal and other teachers in my 
school who make teaching here not 
too difficult. 


To all of you—I recommend an 
Exchange — why not to Nova 
Scotia? 
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vacation will 
be different! 


Vacation time at last. You thought it 
would never come. And now...it’s al- 
most here. You should be glad. Glad 
for that delicious break in the daily 
routine. Glad for the chance to live a 
little... have a little fun...sleep a little 
later. You should be glad. It’s almost 
vacation time...but you wish it weren’t! 

Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that your 
precious vacation will slip away be- 
fore you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where will 
you go? How will you go? How do you 
plan for fun? Who will go with you? 

You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you’d never seen before. To 
meet people...do things, just for a 
change. You think of that long, lone- 
some drive in your own car, alone. It’s 
no fun driving alone. But what can you 
do? Whom can you count on to go 
with you on such short notice? And 
then...where can you go for what 
you've got to spend? 

You stop and wonder. Will this 
vacation be the same... precious days 
... Slipping away before you can plan 
them. Then, you remember it. Some- 
thing about a Greyhound vacation. 
Was it on television? In a newspaper 
al? You riffle through the travel sec- 
tion of the newspaper. And there it is 
...a Greyhound vacation advertise- 
ment. “Stop at your Greyhound Travel 
!\ureau for information,” it says...and 
}ou do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
in the travel business a long, long time. 
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They should have the answers... and 
they certainly do. 

You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish...transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sightseeing 
...everything. Schedules are so fre- 
quent, you can almost pick your own 
time. Suddenly...your vacation budget 
seems bigger...more important. 

There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They’re all there... short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 

But the one that catches your eye 
is the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own 
“private” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay with the same 
group of people...really get to know 
them. You go places together...see 
things together! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips, 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing...absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus... with fully-equipped 
restroom... panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 

No more driving yourself ...no more 
lonesome roads for you. You're on 
vacation...and you're glad! 

What’s that you say? You haven’t 
yet stopped in at your Greyhound 
Travel Bureau? Well, what are you 


waiting for? Remember...a Greyhound 
vacation costs less than you think. 
There’s no question about it: This 
vacation will be different...wonder- 
fully different, when you go Greyhound 
...and leave the driving to us. 


Choose your Greyhound tour to 
these and many more exciting vaca- 
tionlands: 

* New England 
* California 


¢ New York City 
* Washington, D. C. 


* Florida * Smoky Mountains 
* Utah Parks * Pacific Northwest 
* Canada * Colorado Rockies 
* Yellowstone * Colonial Virginia 
* Mexico * New Orleans 

* Alaska * Niagara Falls 

¢ Europe * Caribbean 


Send for free folders giving com- 
plete information on exciting 
Greyhound tours from your city! 
Mail to Greyhound Highway Tours, Dept. 000, 
1632 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 


Name 





Address 


City State 
! am particularly interested In a vacation to 











| prefer (check one) 
To go on my own (Pre-Planned Tour) O 
To join a group (Escorted Tour) 0 


oe 
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Culpeper Inaugurates Accelerated Program for Gifted 
Eighth Graders and Preparatory Eighth Grade for Re- 


TO EACH ACCORDING 
TO HIS ABILITIES 


= O challenge each student at the 
level of his abilities, Culpeper 
County a year ago introduced an 
accelerated course offering academ- 
ically talented boys and girls in 
the eighth grade an opportunity to 
complete a five-year course in four 
years or to enjoy an enriched and 
advanced curriculum in a fifth year. 
This school year a preparatory 
eighth grade at Culpeper County 
High School is offering some stu- 
dents below the academic level a 
chance to prove their capabilities 
for high school work. Both ex- 
perimental programs are proving 
of value to the students involved. 


Accelerated Program 


In evaluating the program for 
the gifted, Superintendent Paul 
Hounshell says, “I believe that we 
have an organization that will 
make it possible for the academical- 
ly talented pupils to be sufficiently 
challenged. As a result of a limited 
number of conferences with teach- 
ers, parents and pupils concerned, I 
think that considerable progress 
has been made. I feel that with 
some additional emphasis by teach- 
ers and parents in motivating these 
pupils to do more and better work, 
we can expect better results next 
year and in the years to come. We 
certainly can expect these pupils to 
work on a plane somewhat com- 
mensurate with their abilities. | 
am encouraged with our progress 
at the end of the first year.” 

Culpeper County High School 
was one of the first granted special 
permission by the State Board of 
Education to inaugurate an accele- 
rated program for eighth graders, 
and an evaluation report was made 
at the close of the 1958-59 session. 

This report states that from 
studies made approximately 20 per 
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cent of the seventh grade students 
in Culpeper County possessed ex- 
ceptional academic ability and dis- 
played a high quality of work. 
School officials were convinced that 
these students would not be prop- 
erly challenged in the eighth grade 
as it was then organized. Some of 
these superior students and their 
parents wanted more advanced 
work for better college preparation. 

The plan for strengthening the 
work included provisions to— 

1. Present the maximum chal- 
lenge to pupils who are able and 
willing to do superior work. 

2. Make it possible for a 
limited number of superior stu- 
dents to enter college after four 
years of high school work if they 
so desire and if they can meet cer- 
tain prescribed requirements. 

3. Attempt to provide better 
educational training for those who 
desire general and (or) vocational 
training. 

Criteria used for the selection 
of this group included—IQ—110 
or above, Reading Score at the end 
of the 7th grade equal to the 9th 
grade, Achievement Score at the 
end of the 6th grade (complete 
achievement test given at sixth 
grade level) equal to 7th grade, 
and grade at end of 7th grade in 
the upper quartile. Also, marked 
ability for self-direction was a de- 
ciding factor. This wasn’t used the 
first year. 


It was proposed to offer this 
gifted group three subjects from 
the 9th grade curriculum, namely, 
Albegra I, General Science I, Eng- 
lish I, and the required United 
States History—giving these stu- 


dents two Carnegie Credits toward 
graduation. 

With nineteen units required for 
graduation, these students would 
be encouraged to continue in high 
school for five years unless the fol 
lowing conditions were met: 

a. A pupil and his parent insist 
that he enter college at end of the 
11th grade 

b. He had received the specified 
16 college preparatory units of 
credit with an average grade of 
““B” and no grade lower than ‘‘C’”’ 

c. His high school principal and 
guidance director felt he possessed 
the maturity needed to be self- 
directing in college. 

Those students who chose to 
remain in high school for five years 
could elect subjects such as Ad- 
vanced Mathematics (including 
Algebra, introductory analytical 
geometry, and calculus), advanced 
English, physics, psychology, me- 
chanical drawing, typing, and other 
electives that would give better 
preparation for college. 

Any student that could not keep 
pace with the rigid requirements 
would be placed in the regular 
eighth grade course. Those stu 
dents who made good would have 
secured at the conclusion of four 
years 4 units in English, 3 or 4 
units in science, 3 or 4 units in 
math, | unit in United States and 
Virginia history, 1 unit in United 
States and Virginia government, 2 
units in foreign languages (i! 
needed), plus electives. 

With the approval of these pro 
posals by the State Board of Edu 
cation, the accelerated program go’ 
under way. 


by JAMES W. EAVEY 
Director of Instruction, Culpeper County 
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Plans were made with element- 
ary principals and seventh grade 
teachers to select carefully these 
students. The criteria were care- 
fully spelled out for use as instru- 
ments in the selection process. 
Specific tests used to implement the 
criteria were: 

The California Achievement Test 

Complete Battery (Spring of 
sixth grade) 

The California Short Form Test 
of Mental Maturity (Fall of 
seventh grade) 

The Iowa Silent Reading Test 
(Spring of seventh grade) 

In addition to these tests, scho- 
lastic grades of each pupil during 
the seventh grade were carefully 
scrutinized. 

After much careful planning, 31 
students were selected from an in- 
coming group of 155 eighth grad- 
ers, which represented 20 per cent 
of the total number, to take the 
accelerated program. This group 
was composed of 16 boys and 15 
girls. 

Teachers assigned: to this group 
felt that additional work should be 
expected over and above the 
normal for a regular ninth grade 
student. The keen interest de- 
veloped among the group brought 
about a high quality of work and 
some unusual group and individual 
projects. 

It was necessary to drop two 
students from the original 31 at 
the close of the first semester with 
their parents’ consent, and these 
students made a satisfactory ad- 
justment to the regular eighth 
grade work with no embarrass- 
ment caused by the re-arrangement. 

Last April (1959) representa- 
tives from the State Department 
of Education observed this group 
and made some evaluations and 
recommendations on the accelerated 
program in conference with the 
entire faculty. It was generally 
‘elt that 115 may be a minimum 
\) to work toward, that complete 
home-parental understanding and 
cooperation should be established 
for optimum progress, and that 
constant awareness of emotional 

oblems that may occur because of 
the increased load should be 
siressed and physical health con- 
sidered. Plans were made to in- 
corporate some of these changes. 
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Preparatory eighth graders check out reading material from the Science Re- 
search Associates Reading Kit—from left, Bobby McAllister, Dorothy Estes, 


and Rosser Carter. 





Accelerated eighth graders display their science projects. Examining these 
from left are Pat Hought, Sarah Witten, and Jane Hudson. 


When the new Statement of 
Policy for Virginia high schools 
was issued by the State Board of 
Education, the offering to this 
group was re-examined in light of 
the new requirements. Since only 
one unit of United States History 
is required, it was agreed that a 
foreign language, possibly Latin, 
would be offered if the student 
chose to elect it during the eighth 
grade and defer the United States 
History requirement until the 
eleventh grade. 

In the spring, parents were 
counseled concerning decisions 
about their child’s course load for 
the remaining years in high school. 
Only one student chose to com- 
plete his program in eleven years; 
the remainder of the class and their 


parents felt that the fifth year in 
high school would offer much in 
preparation for college and future 
life. 

Commenting on the success of 
the accelerated program during its 
first year, Forrest L. Frazier, 
principal of Culpeper County High 
School, said, “I feel that these 
students have gained a great deal 
because of this program. Further- 
more, I think we can offer them 
much better preparation for college 
and eliminate many duplications 
that occur during a normal stay in 
high school. These students have a 
great capacity for learning and 
need to be challenged to a high de- 
gree. Through better teaching and 
increased motivation, we can offer 
them a program that will be of 
maximum value in future years.” 
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Preparatory Eighth Grade 


For another group of special 
students, the preparatory eighth 
grade, permitting pupils to work 
on a level suited to their abilities, 
was inaugurated this school year. 

The faculty at Culpeper County 
High School has pioneered in an 
area of the eighth grade that has 
been neglected. 


Ten boys and seven girls who 
have not successfully completed 
the seventh grade are attending 
special classes at Culpeper County 
High School, giving them the 
privilege of catching up in school 
work without the stigma of being 
kept behind. These seventeen 
pupils, who for varying reasons 
have not attained the academic 
standard necessary for promotion 
to high school, have been placed 
in the new Preparatory Eighth 
Grade because their elementary 
school principals and teachers 
agreed that they would not profit 
by repeating the seventh grade. 

These are not children who have 
always been pushed along by social 
promotion. All have failed at some 
level and have repeated one grade 
or more. Now they are too old 
and too big to be elementary school 
pupils. Physically, they belong to 
the high school level. Academical- 
ly, they fall at varying degrees be- 
low this level. This year is their 
chance to prove their capabilities or 
to establish that they are uneduca- 
ble at a high school level. 

All the teachers are enthusiastic 
about the advantages for these 
pupils. In the math, science, re- 
medial reading, and English 
classes, the 17 pupils are together. 
For homeroom, physical education, 
and guidance, they are grouped 
with regular eighth graders. Since 
the group is small, the teachers 
for each subject have more time 
for individual instruction. Real 
progress has been evidenced, with 
several math students indicating 
ability to pass the standard eighth 
grade examination; in their Eng- 
lish class, several have shown that 


they may be promoted before the 
end of the year to a regular sec- 
tion, and some are moving up in 
science. Without exception, the 
group showed reading deficiencies, 
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but several have progressed two 
grade levels in ten weeks. 

A great disparity exists in abili- 
ty and in interest within the pre- 
paratory eighth grade. As set up, 
the course may be a terminal pro- 
gram for some of the group. If a 
pupil does not reach eighth grade 
level at the end of two years in the 
course, he will be counseled and 
told that the school has nothing 
further to offer him. Others, their 
teachers believe, will have found 
themselves and will be able to pur- 
sue the regular high school pro- 
gram. 

Evaluating this new program, 
one of the teachers, Mrs. Martha 
Ellis Ross, says, ““You can sense a 
feeling of accomplishment and 
happiness on the part of those en- 
rolled. There are few disciplinary 





NO APRIL FOOL—OR WAS IT? 


problems because they are busy 
working on a level suited to thei: 
abilities. This is education in th 


ideal sense.”’ 





Late Bulletin— 
Success with a capital S! 


Teachers of the Preparatory 


ty decided to promote to regular 
eighth grade at the end of the 
first semester those who appar- 
ently had caught up to their 
grade level. Eight were advanced 
in English, eight in science, and 
five in math. At the end of the 
first grading period (March 
1960), everyone had passed 
every course and there were two 


A’s. 





Eighth Grade in Culpeper Coun- | 








News-Virginian Photo 


Twins Ronald and Donald Hubbard 
switched classes at Westwood Hills School in Waynesboro as an April Fool’s joke 


on their teachers. Mrs. Dorothy. Whitesel (left), Ronald’s regular teacher, didn’t 


spot the prank until 2:30 p.m., although Mrs. Ora Earehart, Donald’s teacher, 


suspected something a bit earlier when she noted a change in her student’s hand 


writing. The two second-graders had prepared well for the shift, even to the 


point of exchanging clothes (as they do not usually wear exactly the same 


garments), learning where the other sits in class and where he hangs his coat. 


“They had all of us fooled’’, said Waynesboro’s Westwood Hills Principal Truman 


Southall. 
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“That the Future May Learn from the Past” 


History can be fun, as more than 
50,000 school children learn annually 
during specially-prepared educational 
tours through restored Williamsburg’s 
living laboratory. 

Roughly half a million school chil- 
dren have come to Williamsburg in 
organized groups since work began here 
in 1927. Early interest was so great 
that Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., the 
organization responsible for the resto- 
ration of the 18th-century capital of 
the Virginia Colony, undertook the 
preparation of a special school visit 
program in 1946. That first year, 
more than 15,000 students saw 
Williamsburg in groups, and attend- 
ance has been rising steadily ever since. 

The 1959 total was approximately 
§8,750 students in just under 1,100 
groups from 33 states. Virginia’s dele- 
gation, 31,120 strong, came in 578 
groups last year. 


In the 130-acre historic area of 
Williamsburg, some 83 surviving 18th- 
century structures have been carefully 
restored, and more than 430 public 
buildings, taverns, homes, and shops 
have been reconstructed on their origi- 
nal sites. The restoration of an entire 
colonial town to its 18th-century ap- 
pearance has been further enhanced by 
replanting of more than 80 acres of 
gardens and greens. Scholarly research, 
archaeological investigation, consulta- 
tion with maps, deeds, letters, books 
and other old papers, and interviews 
with long-time residents have all added 
information valuable in the restora- 
tion work. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., founder of Colonial Williamsburg, 
has contributed all funds for the 
project, and at present, some $68,- 
500,000.00 has been spent. 

After 10 years, the school program 
vas expanded in 1956 from a single 
‘neral tour to four specialized plans, 
ich closely related to the age, grade 
vel and curriculum of the class. 
scorts are trained to interpret the 
irious sites in terms of the curriculum 
vel, and through advance reservations 
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t.e number of groups visiting during 
y one day is carefully controlled. 
erything possible is done to enrich 
e experience of the school student 

‘ho visits Williamsburg. 
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Many tour groups complete their 
it and depart in a single day. How- 
er, growing numbers have found it 
desirable to increase the visit to a day 
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Students from Lee Junior High School, Roanoke, on an annual field trip to 
Williamsburg, hear about a French and Indian War cannon in front of the 


Governor’s Palace in Williamsburg, 


Colony. 


and a half, remaining overnight in 
Williamsburg. For these students, a 
wing of the Williamsburg Lodge is 
normally reserved for their exclusive 
use. From October 1-March 15, a 
special rate of $1.50 per student per 
night prevails, with an additional 
$.50 fee per student for the tour. 
Specially-prepared, low-cost meals are 
offered in connection with this pro- 
gram. During the March 15-June 15 
period, overnight and tour costs are 
slightly higher. At any rate, tour 
reservations are mandatory if the 
special rates under the educational 
program are to be realized and should 
be made well in advance. For more 
specific information, teachers may 
write Mrs. Alice D. Reitz, Manager, 
Tour Office, P. O. Box 627, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


18th-century capital of the Virginia 


York County Representative 
on New VEA Committee 


Sam C. Morgan, superintendent 
of York County Schools, has been ap- 
pointed by President Martha Anthony 
as a member of the new VEA Com- 
mittee on a Home for Retired Teach- 
ers. The committee will meet during 
the summer to explore possibilities. 
This appointment gives complete rep- 
resentation of counties and cities on 
VEA committees. 


“ . . If the three R’s of Reading, 
‘Riting and ‘’Rithmetic are supple- 
mented with the three R’s of Right- 
eousness, Respectability, and Resolu- 
tion, we will strengthen the home, 
source of our nation’s greatness.” 

William P. Link, Jr., PTA President 

Sedgefield Elementary School PTA 

Newport News, Virginia 
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Fairfax County School Board recently passed a $27,352,915 school budget for 
1960-61, and a $26,000,000 capital improvement program. Members of this 
board, responsible for the State’s largest school system, are pictured from left 
above, Berge Thomasian, F. Merritt Ruhlen, Col. Waldron E. Leonard, Mrs. 
Scot Butler, Theodore S. Heriot, chairman; Dr. Merton S. Parsons, Dr. Hillis 
Lory. Superintendent W. T. Woodson is shown standing. 


CRYSTAL GAZING 


By ALAN L. BEAMER 


Director, School-Community Relations, Fairfax County 


F W. T. Woodson, Division 

Superintendent of Fairfax 
County Schools, had gazed into a 
crystal ball ten years ago and the 
crystal computer had come up with 
a figure of 54,234 pupil enroliment 
by 1960 (the State’s largest school 
system), doubtless his toss of the 
crystal ball would have made 
Washington’s silver dollar episode 
an insignificant gesture in Virginia's 
history. In 1949-50 Fairfax Coun- 
ty was busy educating 13,249 chil- 
dren and there was little indication 
of an increase of 323% in enroll- 
ment within ten years, but children 
came by the thousands necessitating 
the building of 49 new elementary 
and 7 new high schools, not men- 
tioning numerous additions to the 
older schools. Today there are 85 
schools in operation and 8 new in- 
termediate schools under construc- 
tion which will open next fall. 

The pupil membership increase 
of over 6,000 this year is equiva- 
lent to 200 classrooms over the 
1958-59 school session. Mr. 
Woodson and his staff have figures 
predicting that by 1965 the Coun- 
ty will have 80,000 pupils. This 
means 15 new elementary schools, 
4 new intermediate schools, not 
counting the 8 under construction, 
and 4 new senior high schools to 
house and educate the estimated 
20,620 additional pupils, by 1965. 
The School Board recently voted 
unanimously on a proposed school 
capital improvement program for 
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1960-1964 totalling $26,000,- 
000. This means another bond 
referendum to be voted on by our 
citizens who have demonstrated 
their interest in good schools and 
quality education by supporting 
three bond referendums totalling 
over $43,000,000. since 1950. 

Back in 1949-50 the 468 teach- 
ers received an average salary of 
$2,925. The total cost of educa- 
tion per pupil in average daily at- 
tendance was $159.50. Today 
2,014 classroom teachers receive an 
average salary of $5,275 and the 
total cost of education per pupil 
in average daily attendance is 
$322.70: if we include debt service 
and capital outlay it would total 
$384.29 per pupil cost. 

Through all the growing pains 





of increased enrollments, Fairfax 
County has embraced an enriched 
educational program keeping 
abreast with educational trends, 
and is proud of the over 60% of 
high school graduates pursuing a 

vanced education. 

Mr. Woodson has emphasized 
through the years that the class- 
room teacher is the keystone of the 
educational process. In addition, 
specialists are provided for special 
education of the physically hand.- 
capped pupils, for the home bound, 
and for remedial speech and read- 
ing instruction. Also, school psy- 
chologists are provided to aid 
pupils who can profit from their 
services. Administration of the 
largest school division in the State 
is exercised through democratic 
procedures. A working staff of as- 
sistant superintendents, directors, 
and supervisors carry out their re- 
spective responsibilities, as an edu 
cational team, working for realistic 
educational objectives. 

Mr. Woodson was appointed 
Division Superintendent of Schools 
in July 1929. He has been reap- 
pointed by the Board every four 
years since that time. During his 
tenure of office he has seen enroll- 
ment grow from 4,742 in 1929-30 
to over 54 thousand today. He has 
remarked that 30 years ago they 
used 14 models “‘A’”’ and ‘“‘T”’ 
buses for transportation of 668 
children. Now the County has a 
fleet of 220 modern buses trans- 
porting over 30,000 children daily. 

Mr. Woodson and his staff are 
again crystal gazing for the next 
five years. The latest report from 
the crystal ball reads ‘‘Build for 
80,000 by 1965.”. 





School administrators planning for the future in Fairfax 
County show Superintendent W. T. Woodson and his staff 
at work. Seated from left, are Robert Walker, James Wool- 
dridge, and Superintendent Woodson. Standing, left to right, 
are George Pope, W. Harold Ford, Dr. H. R. Richardson, 
and J. H. Rice. 
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Virginians Selected for 
Simmer Institutes in the 
Humanities 


Five Virginians are among the hun- 
dred participants selected for the two 
Summer Institutes in the Humanities, 
sponsored by the John Hay Fellows 
Program, at Bennington College in 
Vermont and Williams College in Mas- 
sachusetts, July 1-30. 

Those selected are Lucien D. 
Adams, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Richmond; Dean E. Brund- 
age, teacher of Social Studies at 
Washington-Lee High School, Arling- 
ton; Craighill S. Burks, principal, 
McLean High School, McLean; Mrs. 
Ann H. Burton, teacher of Social 
Studies, Suffolk High School, Suffolk; 
and Frank O. Smith, teacher of 
American Government, Jefferson High 
School, Roanoke. 

They will be among public school 
administrators and high school teach- 
ers from twenty-three states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The Summer Institutes in the Hu- 
manities have two main purposes. One 
is to give recognition to subjects such 
as English, history, art, music, and 
philosophy. The other is to afford ad- 
ministrators and teachers from schools 
which are interested in new education- 
al developments an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas and experiences. 

The 50 participants at each Institute 
will take a morning seminar, concerned 
with the reading and discussion of 
several significant books. In the after- 
noon they will cover courses in limited 
aspects of literature, history, or philos- 
ophy, with special courses in music and 
art. 

With emphasis on the humanities, 
the institutes will bring together ad- 
ministrators and teachers to pursue 
tudies in the humanities for one 

mth with a view to enriching their 
eaching and to stimulating creative, 
maginative contributions to American 
> /ucation, 

The John Hay Fellows Program, 
iblished by the John Hay Whitney 
undation, now operates on a grant 
ym the Ford Foundation, and is 
msoring the Summer Institutes in 
Humanities under the direction of 


€ arles R. Keller. 
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A GROWS—FTA membership in 
ginia numbers 3089 students in 117 
bs as compared with a total of 
| 40 in 79 clubs just four years ago. 
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York County schools include 
from top, left— 


York County High School 
Yorktown Elementary School 
Magruder Elementary School 


York County School 
Building Program 


An $850,000 bond issue voted by 
the people of York County last year 
makes possible a school construction 
program to care for the rapidly ex- 
panding needs from soaring enroll- 
ments. The amazing climb began in 
1954 when the American Oil Company 
located in Yorktown, with continuing 
industrial growth in the York County 
area. Superintendent Samuel C. Mor- 
gan is promptly carrying forward the 
building program as proposed by the 
York County School Board to elimi- 
nate the necessity for temporary meas- 
ures to handle overcrowded conditions. 








at right from top— 
Poquoson High School 


Grafton-Bethel Elementary School 


Poquoson Elementary School 


J. W. Johnson Elementary and 
High School (col). 


Frederick Douglas Elementary 


School (col.) 





Abandoned schools in York County 
replaced by the above. 
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Mrs. Sarah Richards is shown with one of the Fourth Grade Class Piano 
groups at Grafton-Bethel School, Yorktown, where she is music instructor. 


Class Piano In York County 


York County was the first in the 
State to have class piano incorporated 
in its school music program. It was 
first taught in 1949 at Magruder 
School by Mrs. Albert Richards on the 


fifth grade level. Since the piano was 
placed in the classroom and a whole 
grade was involved, it was primarily 
“class piano experiences”, an explora- 
tion of the instrument, and the learn- 
ing of simple five finger position melo- 
dies harmonized with the I, IV, and V 
chords. This year, with the interest 
and cooperation of Samuel C. Morgan, 
York division superintendent, a well 
organized class piano program is being 
taught by Mrs. Richards at Bethel- 
Grafton Elementary School, where 
Herbert J. Deppe is principal. 
Forty-eight boys and girls from the 
three fourth grades, students who do 
not have the opportunity to study 
with a private teacher, are enrolled in 
class groups of eight to ten. These 
classes are scheduled for two thirty- 
minute periods weekly during the 
school day with Mrs. Richards and 
the piano available also between 8:30 
to 9:00 and 3:00 to 3:30 for pupils 
who need extra help. No fee is charged 
for these classes and music books are 


furnished by the School Board. 


Texts used are the Beginner’s Book 
I and the Melody Work Book of Dr. 
Robert Pace of Columbia University. 
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Creative effort is encouraged as a 
means of providing expression for the 
gifted children. 


Dr. Pace, who is also chairman of 
the Piano Committee of MENC staces 
that so far as is known, the class piano 
program at Bethel-Grafton School in 
York County is the only one of its 
kind in the United States. 

Mrs. Richards, teacher of the class, 
is piano editor for Music Notes and 
secretary of the VMEA Piano Section 
which she recently represented at the 
Music Education National Conference 
in Atlantic City. 


NEA Appointments 


T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary 
of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, has been named assistant 
executive secretary for Professional De- 
velopment and Welfare by the Na- 
tional Education Association. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Hilda Maehling who retired, 


Dr. John Lester Buford, past 
NEA president and superintendent of 
schools at Mt. Vernon, Illinois, has been 
appointed an NEA trustee, succeeding 
Corma Mowrey, who joined the NEA 
staff as associate director for lay re- 
lations. 


SCIENCE FAIR winners in the first annual Shennandoah Valley Regional Science 
Fair at Madison College, Harrisonburg, April 9, will compete in the national 
science fair. Named best in the fair in the biological science category was the 
above exhibit by Barbara White, a student at Waynesboro High School. Her 
exhibit was on “Gibberellic Acid Effects on Nandina Growth.” Top award in 
the physical science category went to Marsha Fretwell, a student at Handley Hiyh 
School, Winchester. Her exhibit was on “Radioactivity Measurement in Milk.” 
Both top winners and their sponsors will receive an all-expense paid trip to the 
National Science Fair in Indianapolis, Indiana, May 11-14. 
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Housing Bureau 


for 76th Annual Convention of the 
Virginia Education Association 


The hotels of Richmond, together 
with the Richmond Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, will operate an independent 
Housing Bureau for the VEA Conven- 
tion. 

Beginning September 26, Mrs. 
Lee J. Hasbrouck will set up the Hous- 
ing Bureau at the VEA Headquarters, 
116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia, where she will confirm all 
requests for hotel room reservations. 
The week of the convention she will 
be located in the assistant manager’s 
office at the Hotel John Marshall, avail- 
able for further service. 

All reservation requests from 
school people, exhibitors, and 


others attending the convention 
should be sent to the Housing Bureau 
for the VEA Convention, 116 South 
Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
They will be filed and acknowledged 
after September 26. 

Priority will be given to requests 
by members of the VEA Board of 
Directors, superintendents of 
schools, presidents of local asso- 
ciations, presidents of Depart- 
ments and Sections and exhibi- 
tors for hotel rooms at the John 
Marshall, the headquarters hotel. 
Special forms will be mailed to 
these individuals for making 
hotel reservations. 

NO RESERVATIONS WILL 
BE MADE BY THE HOTELS. 


Richmond— 


November 2-3-4, 1960 


As single rooms are limited, please 
arrange to share rooms—two to a 
room or three whenever possible. If 
space is not available in the hotel of 
your choice, the Housing Bureau will 
endeavor to assign you to your second 
or third choice. Overflow accommoda- 
tions may be placed in motels and 
tourist homes, if desired. 

After making reservations, should 
it be found impossible to attend the 
convention, please cancel reservations 
by notifying the Housing Bureau 
promptly. 

The form below is for your conven- 
ience in requesting hotel reservations 
through the Housing Bureau. Com- 
plete and mail the form today., 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL—JOHN MARSHALL 


HOTEL RATES 


Hotel 


Capitol Hotel 

Jefferson Hotel Ms 
Hotel John Marshall 
King Carter Hotel 
Massed House Hotel 
Raleigh Hotel 

Hotel Richmond . 
Hotel William Byrd 








Richmond 





Each 
Double Additional 
Single Double Bed Twin Bed Person 
$2.50-$4.00 $4.00-$6.00 $5.00-$7.00 $2.00 
5.50-11.00 9.50-15.00 11.50-15.00 2.00 
6.00-12.00 10.00-16.00 10.00-16.00 2.00 
4.50- 7.00 7.00- 9.00 7.00-10.00 2.00 
4.50 7.00 8.00 Suite for 3 or 4 persons $12.00 
4.50- 9.00 7.00-12.00 8.00-12.00 2.00 
5.00- 7.50 7.00- 9.50 9.00-12.00 2.00 
5.00-10.00 8.00-12.50 9.00-12.50 2.00 





VEA CONVENTION 








November 2-4, 1960 


ROOM RESERVATION BLANK—Please Type or Print 
HOUSING BUREAU FOR THE VEA CONVENTION 


116 SOUTH THIRD STREET 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


Please make reservations as follows: 


Te a ae lee ta Oe ea ee 2nd choice 
Rooms for one person Rate $ 
. Rooms for two persons (double bed) Rate $ 
. Rooms for two persons (twin beds) Rate $ 
. Other type of room for......... persons Rate $ 
With bath Without bath 
AM 
Arriving November oe PM Departing 


Please print or type the names and addresses of all occupants, including the person making the reservation: 


Name 


Signature of person filing application 


Street Address 


School Position 
Representative of 


Address 


A’ reservations will be confirmed only to the person making the reservations, unless otherwise requested. 


for MAY, 1960 


... 3rd choice 
RGR y 5. Sastre a: per room 
a ee a .. per room 
Oe. kk oc ees 882 per room 
to § per room 
AM 
ee ty en eee at ..PM 
City State 
Company 
41 
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VEA Headquarters in Richmond on February 29 to re- 
view their work and make plans for the annual VEA 
Convention. Of the 11 departments and 23 sections, 
twenty-five were represented in the total group of 34. 
Some of the presidents attending this meeting are shown 
at work. 


Voices in the Wilderness 


(Continued from page 10) 


effort should be required in order, first, to 
equalize the tax burden throughout the State: 
second, to make State funds go further; and, 
third, to reduce the great gap among the lo- 
calities in salaries, the amount spent per child, 
and school facilities generally. 

2. It should be distributed in accordance with 
whether teachers have two years of college, 
four years of college, or possess Masters De- 
grees; thus, encouraging rather than penalizing 
those localities which seek to secure well- 
trained teachers. 

3. It will be distributed in relationship to the 
experience of teachers. The more experience 
that teachers have, the more they are paid 
locally. Obviously, therefore, State funds 
should be distributed in relationship to years 
of experience. 


The VEA has shown, over a period of years, how 
a relatively simple State aid formula would achieve 
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Presidents of VEA departments and sections met at 






VEA Committees at Work 


The first of the VEA committees for 1960 to hold their plan- 
ning meetings included the Citizenship Committee, the Journal 
Committee, and the Public Relations Committee. These three 
committees met at VEA headquarters in Richmond on February 
§. Glimpses of them at work for you were caught by the camera. 


At top, Mrs. William R. Jobe, of Amherst, chairman of the 
Journal Committee, states a point for Mrs. Ardath Jones of 
Norfolk, serving as recorder. Marian Ward of Danville and 
T. T. Hamilton of the State Department of Education listen 
to Journal discussion, as Journal committee members in next 
picture study other publications, including from left, Mary 
Pitsenbarger of Augusta County, Leonard Muse of Richmond- 
Westmoreland counties, Mrs. Dorothy Shotwell of Orange 
County, and Elizabeth Anthony of Roanoke. In center picture, 
Sam Robinson of Giles County and Mr. Hamilton examine 
journals. Bottom picture shows Macon Fears of Lunenburg 
County, John Richmond of Martinsville, and Audrey Snod- 
grass of Fairfax County participating in Journal Committee 
discussions. 








much higher salary schedules with State funds now 
available. For the 1960-61 session, a formula was 
devised using only the increased State funds asked 
for by the State Board of Education, which calling 
for some increases in effort, would have effected 
the establishment of a $3600-$5200 salary schedule 
for 1960-61. All such proposals, however, are 
wrecked on the obstacle of local effort. 

If an equitable formula is developed by the State 
Board of Education, it will require the strong backing 
of the Governor and members of the General As- 
sembly if it is to be accepted. We believe this to be 
the greatest challenge in education at the present time 
with which school people, the Governor, and the 
General Assembly, as well as the entire citizenry, 1s 
confronted. 

The continuation of the present ridiculous formula 
will serve to increase the already inequitable tax bur- 
den and will widen more greatly the gap in education- 
al opportunity in Virginia. 

Nearly every other state has worked out an equit- 
able method of distributing state school funds. Why 
can't we? 
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Public Relations got a thorough 
going-over in sub-committees. “Sug- 
gestions to the Local Education Asso- 
ciation Public Relations Committee 
Chairman” were made by sub-commit- 
tees shown working at left, headed by 
Kate Thomas of Fairfax County (top 
picture), and bottom left group in- 
cludes Jane Blackwell of Halifax 
County, Virginia Wiley of Lynch- 
burg, Dr. J. E. Oglesby of the State 
Department of Education who 





chaired this group, and Mrs. Kath- 
erine Meade of Charlottesville. Sub- 
committees at right (top) show Mrs. 
Billie DeBord of Bristol and Mary 
Johnson of Norfolk, and at bottom 
left, James Via of Gloucester County 
and F. W. Kling of Buena Vista who 
chaired the sub-committee making 
recommendations for the “Report to 
the Delegate Assembly.” Mrs. Kate 
Eadie of Fairfax County is chairman 


of the VEA Public Relations Com- 


mittee. 








Mrs. Frances Wimer of 
Richmond, chairman of the 


Salary Committee, checks 


with sub-committee chair- 
man Charles Perdue of Nor- 
folk, right, and Charles Jen- 
nings of Roanoke County, on 
Recommendations and Re- 
port of this committee. 


Mrs. Reba Hash of Roa- 
noke, chairman of the sub- 
committee on “Suggestions 
for Local Salary Committee 
Chairmen”, and James Hen- 
derson of Colonial Heights, 
listen to Salary Committee 
suggestions. 


Roy Fry of Fairfax Coun- 
ty listens as Raymond Hayes, 
Jr. of Arlington County, 
chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee on Merit Pay, illustrates 
a point. 





Participating in Citizenship Com- 
mittee discussions (top) are VEA 
President Martha Anthony of Mar- 
tinsville, Samuel Coffey of Fairfax 
County, and Ralph Newton of Nor- 
folk. At bottom, Citizenship sub- 
committee studies 
Mignonne Griggs of Roanoke County 
is chairman of the VEA Citizenship 
Committee. 


Voting Survey. 


Personnel Policies Committee and 
the Salary Committee met simulta- 
neously at VEA headquarters on 
February 26-27. 

This group shows some of the Per- 
sonnel Policies Committee members 
at work. In top picture are seen, John 
Jordan of Richmond, J. D. Smith of 
Charles City-New Kent Counties who 
served as chairman in the absence of 
Lucy Norville of Alexandria, Francis 
Montgomery of Arlington, and Mrs. 
Bertha Roschy of Hampton. Among 
those in center picture are Rufus 
Fugate of Lee County, J. W. Jordan 
of Richmond, Mrs. Loula Duncan of 
Danville, and VEA President Martha 
Anthony of Martinsville. 
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SECURITY ¢ STABILITY * PEACE OF MIND 





Help protect your most valuable asset... | 


YOUR INCOME! | 


Through your association's 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL | 
GROUP INCOME PROTECTION PLAN | 


Washington National Teacher Groups are established in 
more than 3,000 school systems throughout the country... 
officially endorsed by 15 state teacher organizations and 
hundreds of progressive local teacher organizations. 





LOCAL OFFICE 
503 East Main Street 
Richmond 19, Virginia 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
EVANSTON/ILLINOIS 


PITTIT DL Lk hhh 





























































Membership in VEA 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
Cumberland. High School—Makes this 
county 100 per cent in VEA mem 
bership 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 
Leesburg School 


NORFOLK CITY 


Ballentine School 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 

Cascade Elementary School 

Sandy Level Elementary School 

| Riceville Elementary School 
Whitmell High School 

Glenwood Elementary School 

Climax High School 

Sharon Elementary School 

Spring Garden High School 

Callands High School 

Renan High School 


PORTSMOUTH CITY 
Park View School 


RAPPAHANNOCK COUNTY 
Sperryville Elementary School 


T. W.WOOD é. SONS ROCKBRIDGE COUNTY 


aris: sie eo Central Elementary School 
RICHMOND. VIRGINIA ‘ af 

ROCKINGHAM COUNTY 
Timberville School 


SOUTHAMPTON COUNTY 
Southampton High School 
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| 
| More Schools with 100 Per Cent 
| 
| 





Phone or write for 1959 seed and bulb catalogue. 
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New State Board President 





Leonard G. Muse of Roanoke has 
been elected president of the Virginia 
State Board of Education on which he 
has served for the past nineteen years. 
Now in his sixth term as a board mem- 
ber, having been appointed in 1941, 
Mr. Muse is the oldest member of the 
board in point of service. He succeeds 
William N. Neff of Abingdon, who 
retired in January. 

A native of Roanoke, Mr. Muse 
graduated from Roanoke College in 
1920 with a BA degree and received 
his law degree at the University of 
Virginia Law School in 1923. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Alpha Delta. 

Mr. Muse has practiced law in Roa- 
noke since 1923 and is a partner in the 
firm of Woods, Rogers, Muse and 
Walker. 

A former State senator, Mr. Muse 

as first elected to the Virginia Senate 

1 1936 and re-elected for five succes- 
ve terms, completing this service with 
ne 1948 session. He was a member of 
ie Roanoke City School Board from 

934 to 1937. A past president of the 

oanoke Bar Association and a mem- 

‘r of the Virginia Bar and American 

ir Associations, he has also been 

resident of the Botetourt County 
hamber of Commerce and headed the 
irginia Baptist Children’s Home at 
ilem. He has also served as chairman 
~ the executive committee of the 


‘or MAY, 1960 


board of trustees of Roanoke College. 

Mr. Muse has three more years to 
serve on the State Board of Education 
before he will retire by statute. 


New Superintendent 





Hugh P. Nolen has been appointed 
Superintendent of Sussex County 
Schools, succeeding the late T. D. 
Foster. Mr. Nolen has been serving as 
principal of the Randolph-Henry High 
School in Charlotte County. He has 
also held principalships at Luray High 
School in Page County and Cape 
Charles High School in Northampton 
County. He began his professional 
career as a science teacher at Law- 
renceville High School in Brunswick 
County, and he has also taught science 
at Blackstone High School in Notto- 
way County and Handley High School, 
Winchester. A graduate of Alberta 
High School, Brunswick County, Mr. 
Nolen earned his BS degree in 1950 
from Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
where he received his M.Ed. degree in 
1954. A member of several profession- 
al and civic organizations, he is a Bible 
class teacher in the Methodist Church, 
active in Rotary and Ruritan, and 
president of the VPI Southside Vir- 
ginia Club. He is also an honorary 
member of the Future Business Lead- 
ers of America, Future Teachers, 
Future Homemakers, and Future 
Farmers groups. 


AVA Officer 
pee. 





Louise Bernard, State Supervisor 
of Distributive Education, Virginia 
State Department of Education, was 
elected Vice-President of the American 
Vocational Association at the recent 
annual convention in Chicago. The 
organization has a membership of over 
40,000 teachers and workers in the 
vocational education field in all the 48 
states, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the 
Virgin Islands. 

Miss Bernard has devoted 23 years 
to the development of Distributive 
Education throughout the State and 
nation. She founded the Virginia DE 
program in 1937, and has served as its 
only State Supervisor since that time. 
Her leadership ability is reflected in the 
growth of the State program which 
now operates in over eighty high 
schools, three post-high schools and 
two State colleges in Virginia. 


Active in many professional organi- 
zations, Miss Bernard was one of the 
original founders of the Distributive 
Education Clubs of America and has 
served as chairman of the DECA Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. She has 
also served on Committees of National 
Trade Associations. She holds an Hon- 
orary Life Membership in the Virginia 
Vocational Association and the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, presented 
by her fellow workers and friends in 
Virginia in recognition of her leader- 
ship and service to vocational educa- 
tion. 

Miss Bernard received her BS Degree 
from Colorado State College and a 
Retail Certificate, Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh. She is the recipient of many 
honorary memberships and citations 
presented by educators and business 
associations throughout the nation. 
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Sometimes 





a lady likes 


privacy 
































— 


“Who wants the whole family listening in when you’ve got 
something important to talk about? 

Like... well... dates and a new hair-do and things. 

At my age, aren’t I entitled to a little telephone privacy?” 


Maybe not “entitled.”” But what a gift for that 
maddening, adorable teenager—her own extension! 
Call your telephone business office. 





THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 





{ . . ——— . NE 












—ae (MNooeRi) 
a | SCHOOL PAPERS 


For a complete line of Value Schoo! Papers, 
from Imprint Theme Tablets to Duplicating 
and Art Papers. See our new No. 66 catalog 
and Mr. Cecil Wright. 


‘KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION 


| 1001 Cassatt Road, Berwyn, Paoli, Pa. 
Virginia Rep.: CECIL S. WRIGHT, 4202 W. Grace St., Richmond 30, Va. 
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Re-appointed to National 
Retirement Committee 


T. Preston Turner, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, has been invited 
by NEA President-Elect Clarice Kline 
to serve a second three-year term 
(1960-63) as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Coun- 
cil for Teacher Retirement. Mr. Tur- 
ner is one of six educators in the nation 
serving on this council with retirement 
administrators. He attended a meeting 
of the NCTR Executive Committee 
in San Antonio, Texas, April 28-30, as 
guest of the NEA. 

The National Council for Teacher 
Retirement is the only affiliate of the 
NEA with council status. The Council 
is composed primarily of technicians— 
experts in the field of retirement and 
related problems. Through the pur- 
poses, policies and activities of NCTR, 
it helps to guide the policy of NEA in 
this field. 


Librarians Write Books 


Librarians in Virginia schools not 
only issue books, but they write them. 
In recent years the following librarians 
have had their manuscripts accepted by 
publishers: 


Lois Ballard, librarian at Coleman 
Place Elementary School in Norfolk, 
wrote The True Book of Reptiles 
which was published by Children: 
Press in 1957. 


John Gott, librarian at Falls Church 
High School, had written the Histor) 
of Marshall, Virginia, 1796-1959, pub- 
lished by Deninger Publishing Com 
pany in 1959. 


Lee Cooper, librarian at Maury 
Elementary School in Fredericksburg, 













Cre 
fol! 











had Fun with Spanish, published by 
Little, Brown & Company in 1959. 


Elizabeth Campbell, librarian at 
Crossroads Elementary School in Nor- 
folk, has her book on American Coins 
accepted for publication by Little, 
Brown & Company. 


Mrs. Nora Miller Turman, libra- 
rian at Atlantic High School in Ac- 
comack County, did for publication in 
1959 a biography entitled George 
Yeardley, Governor of Virginia. 





Kenneth Wayne Jobe had a new 
experience in learning this year. He 
was selected for service with the Gen- 
eral Assembly and served as one of the 
Here 


he learned about government in action 


pages during the 1960 session. 


through first-hand experiences and at 
the same time kept up with his seventh 
grade studies at Amherst Elementary 
School, where he is an honor student. 
The above picture of 13-year-old Ken- 
neth Jobe appears on the composite of 
pages which hangs in the Senate at the 
State Capitol. He feels that serving as 
a page during the Legislature was “the 
most wonderful experience in his life.” 
Kenneth is a member of the band at 
Amherst Elementary School. He plays 
the tenor saxophone and builds model 
ips and planes as a hobby. 

Kenneth is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
\illiam R. Jobe of Amherst. Mrs. 
Jobe teaches at Amherst High School 

| is a past president of the VEA 
S cial Studies Section. 

andidate for the 1960 presidency of 


She was also 


Virginia Education Association. 
Currently, Mrs. Jobe is chairman of 


Tt 


> VEA Journal Committee. 
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TEACHERS—Are You Saving $ and ¢ 
On Your Automobile Insurance 


Send in this form for quotations on your car. 
No obligations, of course. 

















Purchase date 


Name Address 
Schoo] Are you (or spouse) a member of Virginia 
Education Association? Yes [] No [) 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes F No 
Male under age 25? Yes [] No 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes (] No) 
Your Age 
Do you or your spouse use the car in occupation other than to 
and from work? Yes (1) No 
Married? Yes () No {J Involved in serious accident 
last five years? Yes [) No [J 
DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 
Year Model Trade Name Model 
Deluxe, Special, etc. 
No. of Cyl. Type of Body Cost 








Motor No. 





Month and Year 
Factory (or serial) No. 


Present Insurance Expires 





116 S. THIRD STREET 





UNDERLINE AMOUNT OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


First Semi- 
annual 
prem. 

LIABILITY — Bodily Injury and Property Damage, ad 

25/50/5, 30/100/5, or 50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars) __-__-__- 
MEDICAL SERVICES — $500, $1000, or $2000 per person 
COMPREHENSIVE — Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass 
Ne Sane ae 
EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE — Up to $10. 00 pen use- 
COLLISION AND UPSET — $50 or $100 deductible 

Total $ 





Sponsored by your Virginia Education Association 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








TOURISTS! 











TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN aor 
SHORT C UT — 


Milwaukee, Wis. — 


Save 240 miles of driving—Enjoy Clipper 
hospitality — Spacious decks, beautiful 
lounges. Outside bedrooms with toilets, chil- 
dren’s playroom, free movies, TV, dancing, 
fine food and refreshments at reasonable 
prices. For information, contact Wisconsin 
& Michigan Steamship Company, Dept. ST, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


TICKET OFFICES AND DOCKS 
Milwaukee, Wis. — City Passenger Pier (lake front 
near E. Wisconsin Ave.) — Phone: BR 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘‘The Mart’’, Tel.: Parkway 2-3679 


Muskegon, Mich. 
(closest port to Detroit) 









Tax included 








wt CLIPPER 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


of the summer student. 


Architecture 


Engineering 


we” BP eS Ss 
« 


University 


For the 58th summer we are happy to invite you to participate in 
an academic and social program designed to meet the special needs 
Courses are available in: 





Home Economics 
Journalism 





Business Administration Law 
Education 


Liberal Arts 
Library Science 


Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


An intensive and extensive curriculum enhanced with eminent 
visiting and resident faculty plus a wealth of cultural resources are 
the ingredients for a stimulating and delightful summer. Come and 
enjoy too the scenic refreshment of Central New York and the 
excitement of a bustling city. 


Write TODAY for a Summer Session Bulletin or departmental brochures 
UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Box 36, Syracuse University 


July 5-August 12 
August 15-September 16 


Music 
Nursing 

Public Health Nursing 
Social Work 


Speech and Dramatic Art 


Syracuse 10, New York 




















Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 


Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 


Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 
DIAL MI-3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND 19, i: 


VIRGINIA 
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Heads VVA 





Frank M. Brewster, Director of 
Vocational Education, for Norfolk 
County Schools, is the newly elected 
president of the Virginia Vocational 
Association. Mr. Brewster began his 
educational career in Norfolk County 
in 1934 as an industrial arts teacher at 
Portlock High and Elementary School. 
He served in the same capacity at 
Cradock and also as supervisor of the 
National Defense Program until he was 
called to active duty in the United 
States Navy in the spring of 1942. 

Upon his return from service, he 
was appointed supervisor of Mainte- 
nance and Transportation for Norfolk 
County Schools. He continued in this 
position until 1948, when he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of Industrial Arts 
Education. In 1951 he became director 
of Vocational Education. 

Mr. Brewster received a Bachelor of 
Science degree in Industrial Arts Edu- 
cation from Buffalo State Teachers 
College and a Master of Arts degree 
from George Peabody College for 
Teachers. He is active in community 


affairs and a member of the Centenary 
Methodist Church. 


Honored by 
Randolph-Macon College 


John D. Meade, superintendent of 
schools at Petersburg, is one of three 
alumni and six students recently 
elected to membership in Pi Gamma 
Mu, national honorary social science 
fraternity at Randolph-Macon College, 
Ashland. 

The fraternity recognizes superior 
records in the field of social science, 
the Virginia Eta chapter having been 
established at Randolph-Macon ‘n 
1949. 

Mr. Meade was recipient of a D.- 
tinguished Service Award from Ra: - 
dolph-Macon in 1958. He is a pat 
president of VEA District D ard 
served on the board of directors as 4 
vice-president of the Virginia Educ - 
tion Association. 
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Wins Jaycees Award 


Oral E. Ware, supervising coord- 
inator for Distributive Education in 
Norfolk County Schools, has been 
designated as the young man of dis- 
tinction in the Norfolk County Area 
for 1959 by the Cradock Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is the sixth 
recipient of this distinguished service 
award, and the third to be so honored 
from the Cradock High School facul- 
ty. In 1958, A. B. Niemeyer, science 
teacher, received the DSA, and in 
1957, William M. Sindlinger, guidance 
director, was the winner. 

Mr. Ware came to Norfolk County 
in 1950 where he has served in Dis- 
tributive Education. He has BS and 
AB degrees from Fairmont State Col- 
lege, and received his Master of Edu- 
cation degree from the University of 
Virginia. 


Mr. Ware is vice-president of the 
National Association of Distributive 
Education Teachers, and president of 
the Distributive Education Section of 
the Virginia Education Association. He 
is also active in civic and community 
affairs. Among his accomplishments, 
his nomination for the Distinguished 
Service Award cited the national recog- 
nition he won for Cradock and Deep 
reek High Schools through the essay 
mtest on “Selling As a Career” in 
operation with the National Sales 
xecutives, Inc. The Norfolk County 
Schools won first place in their divi- 

ns and students won $600 in awards 


d scholarships. 


vpalot is a typewriting lotto game pro- 
ed by a business teacher. The game can 
played by as many as 14 players by 
ng the lotto cards or by the entire class 
ng typewriters. Typalot may be used 
motivate a typewriting class, to reteach 
keyboard, and to give variation. The 
k me is available from Elizabeth Qualls, 
0 Division Ave., N.E., Washington 19, 
D C. at $2.00. 
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Tho Jiegs-Adams 
Social Studies Senrivs 
Revised 


....0ffers a balanced program in geography, history 
and civics for grades 1-6. Teaches the essential con- 
cepts of each at the various grade levels. 


.. . . guides boys and girls to better citizenship by help- 
ing them to understand, appreciate, and function ef- 
fectively in their expanding environment. 


.... presents an outstanding new map program, and 
slowly and carefully introduces, develops, and extends 
map skills and understandings. 


.... features up-to-date content, many new illustra- 
tions in redesigned books, Geography Dictionaries, 
complete Teachers’ Manuals, new workbooks, and an 
entirely new text—Understanding Latin America. 


Stories about Linda and Lee, Revised 
Stories about Sally, Revised 
Your Town and Mine, Revised 
Your People and Mine, Revised 
Your Country and Mine, Revised 
Your World and Mine, Revised 


Understanding Latin America 


Ginn and Company 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York Il 
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New Detroit-Cleveland Auto 


SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 
Enjoy Cool Comfort Faster Service 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— First National Bldg., Detroit 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- | TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 





cost). Blvd. 





TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA ; 
1960 Season—July 1st thru Sept. 5th | 


NEW S.s. AQUARAMA | oer. ew | 


Michigan-Ohio Navigation 
Company, Dept. ST-5, 1841 3 


dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional | Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 


Cleveland—Foot of W. Third 
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Two Teachers 
Awarded Hay 
Fellowships 





Mary Maddox 


John Hay Fellowships for a year’s 
study in the humanities have been 
awarded to Margueritte Crawford, 
teacher of English at Wakefield High 
School, Arlington County, and to 
Mary P. Maddox, teacher of Social 
Studies at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Richmond. (No photograph 
available of Miss Crawford.) 


These two Virginia teachers are 
among 83 selected from 17 states and 
the District of Columbia to participate 
in the John Hay Fellowship Program 
for 1960-61. Participants are teachers 
of English, history, foreign languages, 
music, science and mathematics. They 
may receive additional training in their 
own fields or they may explore some 
new field which interests them. Grants 
provided by the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation, now operated by the Ford 
Foundation, include tuition, fees, 
transportation, and full salary for each 
recipient. The John Hay Fellows Pro- 
gram is directed by Charles R. Keller. 


Purpose of the program is to pro- 
vide experiences which will enable 
teachers and school administrators to 
grow as individuals and thereby bring 
increasing wisdom to their classes and 
schools. The grant stipulates that each 
participant return and teach for one 
year at their last location after com- 
pleting the full year of study at the 
university of their selection. 


Miss Maddox plans to study at 
the University of California. Com- 
menting on the new experience ahead, 


she says, “The John Hay Fellows Pro- 
50 


gram under which I shall study at the 
University of California at Berkeley 
next year will give me what every good 
history teacher needs, an opportunity 
to re-evaluate previously obtained 
knowledge in terms of the present and 
to feel the mental stimulation and re- 
newal which comes from study under 
acknowledged authorities in their re- 
spective fields. My plan is to study 
our own century with special emphasis 
on international affairs related to the 
Soviet Union and to those sections of 
the world now emerging as major 
forces in the stream of history—the 
Far East, the Middle East, and Africa.” 

Miss Maddox has taught in her na- 
tive Virginia for twenty-five years, be- 
ginning in Manchester and then in 
Richmond at Binford Junior High 
School, and for the past twenty years 
she has taught at Thomas Jefferson 
High School. A graduate of John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Miss 
Maddox has a BA degree from the Col- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg. She has also had summer study 
at the University of Chicago in Mod- 
ern European History and evening 
classes in philosophy, literature and 
economics. Miss Maddox was an ex- 
change teacher in England during 
1954-55. 


Miss Crawford will study at the 
University of Chicago. In her proposal 
for study under the John Hay Fellows 
Program, she says, “My teaching ex- 
perience has been primarily in the field 
of American literature, and my major 
interest is centered there, but I would 
like to explore additional English and 
European literature... . I am now 
interested in being directed in a careful 
examination of specific literary tech- 
niques, an investigation of recent 
scholarship, and an intensive study of 
major figures in literature and a careful 
analysis of their works . . . . I believe 
that the direction of able scholars, the 
examination of recent studies, and the 
time for research will help me to il- 
luminate the text of the literary selec- 
tions that I teach and to bring this 
literature to life in the classroom. The 
opportunity to explore related fields 
and to exchange ideas with graduate 
students will provide enrichment and 
new interests as well as a broader back- 
ground for my present teaching.” 

Miss Crawford came to Virginia in 
1956 and is in her fourth year of 
teaching in Arlington County. She 
previously taught in Tennessee for 
seven years at the Franklin High 


School. She attended the public schools 
in Gallatin, Tennessee and Shorter Col- 
lege in Rome, Georgia, receiving her 
BA degree from George Peabody Cc]- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, and her MA 
degree at Vanderbilt University in 
1956. She also studied at Vanderbilt 
the summer of 1958 on a tuition grant 
from the Arlington County Schola-- 
ship Fund for Teachers. 





VMI Graduate Returns 


as Commandant 





Lt. Col. Jeffery G. Smith, infan- 
try officer and graduate of VMI, has 
been named commandant of cadets at 
Virginia Military Institute. Now sta- 
tioned in Korea with the United Na- 
tions Command, he is scheduled to 
report to VMI in July where he will 
serve as professor of Military Science 
and tactics and as commandant. A 
veteran of 16 years in regular military 
service, Lieutenant Colonel Smith at- 
tended high schools in Austin, Texas 
and Washington, D. C. He took one 
year at Staunton Military Academy be- 
fore entering VMI as a cadet in 1939, 
graduating four years later, 1943, with 
a bachelor of science degree in civil 
engineering. At VMI he won the 
Harry N. Cootes Trophy as the out- 
standing cadet in Cavalry ROTC and 
the ROTC medal for highest pro- 
ficiency in leadership, graduating as 
cadet captain. He was then commis- 
sioned second lieutenant upon comple- 
tion of Officer Candidate School and 
saw service in Burma, China and 
Alaska. He has a master’s degree from 
Johns Hopkins University and has 
graduated from Infantry School a: 
Fort Benning, Georgia and the Com 
mand and General Staff College, For« 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
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HELPING 
* YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 
Educators "VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more earnest study. 





Mele Us Achieve Succes 





The Lessons We Learn in Schoot 





















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914 by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 
zation. 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


P 

C Lotest “Vocations and Education’ poster 
C “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
Y 
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Gets UNESCO 






Dr. E. C. Shortt of Sul Ross State 
College, Alpine, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed to a foreign service post with 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) as professor of Education 
for school administration, educational 
policies, supervision and curriculum in 
the Program on the Extension of 
Primary Education in Latin America. 
He will teach in the instruction center 
at the University of Sao Paulo in 
Brazil. A native Virginian, Dr. Shortt 
has held principalships at Hopewell, 
Dendron and Blacksburg. He has also 
taught at the University of Virginia. 
He has an AB degree from the College 
of William and Mary, MA from the 
University of Virginia, and received his 


Ed.D. from Harvard. 
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Student teachers from Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
were welcomed at Ferry Farms School 
in Stafford County by the above poster 
made by pupils of the school. “Wel- 
come Student Teachers” was done in 
bold blocks at the top. Beneath the 
cherry tree is noted “Site of George 
Washington’s Boyhood Home.” Cher- 
ries on the tree indicate the grades 
within the school, and on the tree 
trunk is Ferry Farms School. This 
demonstration of enthusiasm pleased 
the student teachers from Mary Wash- 
ington College. 













HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 
Educators “uvine security” 


provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
savings for long-planned dreams. 


With Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs.’ 


You PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 
YOU ARE COVERED during your 
authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


tection when you retire from teaching. 


you CAN JOIN your Educators 


Group without health questions . . . 
(1) during Group installation periods, or 
(2) if you’re a new teacher 

“Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
ee Protection?” 
‘4 oa Group Protecti 






Write for FREE > 
FOLDER about 


Educators =~ 
Group plans. = 
E ; Study the facts, Cy 
J. H. Stanley No obligation. — 
State Mor. A 


Richmond 





F” MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. “7 


P.0.Box 149 LANCASTER, PA. a 


[ Please mail your free folder about ff 
GROUP PROTECTION .. . without obli- i 
gation. 














C) | want to join the Educators Group in j 
my school. Tell me how to apply. t 
Name | 
Address i 
City State , 

School ome 
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Newbury 






























BOOKS 


for those 


| who work with children 





—— 


Nursery-Kindergarten Weekday 
Education in the Church 


Clearly and concisely Josephine New- 
bury spells out what it takes to establish 
and maintain a weekday school. This is 
a complete resource book for committee, 
DCE, or teacher. Discusses organization, 
personnel, equipment, program. $3.50 


Growing and Learning 
in the Kindergarten 


Children grow through experiences of 
adventure and exploration; teachers grow 
as they evaluate what happens to their 
children. With practical illustrations, 
Mamie Heinz gives helpful suggestions 


to church kindergarten workers. $3.00 
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Director of Curriculum 
Services 





Ernest W. Mooney, Jr. has been 
appointed director of curriculum serv- 
ices for the Richmond City Schools, 
effective May 31. Assistant principal 
of Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Richmond, since 1956, he previously 
taught English for four years at John 
Marshall High School and served as 
assistant to the director of School Com- 
munity Relations for the Richmond 
Schools. He has also taught at War- 
wick High School and Newport News 
High School. A native of Newport 
News, he graduated from Petersburg 
High School and has BA and MA de- 
grees from the University of Rich- 
mond. He has also had additional study 
at the College of William and Mary 
and the University of Virginia Exten- 
sion Division. Mr. Mooney has been 
president of the Warwick County Ed- 
ucation Association and the Senior 
High School Teachers Association of 
Richmond. He has also served as chair- 
man of the VEA Journal Committee. 

In his new post, Mr. Mooney suc- 
ceeds Dr. Jack H. Boger who has 
become head of the Education Depart- 
ment at Winthrop College in South 
Carolina. 


Psychologist 
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George M. Barrett has been ap- 
pointed Psychologist for the Martins- 
ville City Schools. A native of Little- 








ton, Sussex County, Virginia, Mr. 
Barrett attended Waverly High School, 
after which he served for four years 
in the U. S. Marine Corp. 

He received his BA degree from 
Randolph-Macon College and his Mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of 
Richmond. He recently completed 
two years of graduate study at the 
University of Virginia. Mr. Barrett 
has been an elementary teacher, high 
school teacher, coach and principal in 
Hanover County. He served as ad- 
ministrative assistant in the Magnolia 
School for retarded and emotionally 
involved children in New Orleans, La. 


New Principal 





Catlin E. Tyler has been named 
principal of Stonewall Jackson School, 
Richmond. He succeeds the late Dur- 
wood E. Denton. Mr. Tyler was 
formerly assistant principal at Ginter 
Park School. A native of Richmond, 
Mr. Tyler began his professional career 
in Henrico County, serving as teacher 
and coach at Westhampton High 
School for three years. In 1934 he be- 
came principal of Sandston School, 
Henrico County, and the following 
year he came into the Richmond Sys- 
tem as science teacher at East End 
Junior High School. Holding a com- 
mission in the Army Reserves, he was 
called to active duty in 1940, gradu- 
ated from Infantry School and retained 
to teach. Upon returning to Richmond, 
Col. Tyler was elected Commandant 
of Cadets at Thomas Jefferson High 
School, where he also taught English 
during 1946-56. A graduate of Vir- 
ginia Military Institute, Col. Tyler 


also has an LL.B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Richmond Law School and 
an M.Ed. degree from the University 
of Virginia. He is a past president of 
the League of Richmond Teachers, and 
active in professional affairs. 
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Teachers ... . Skilled Students 
(Male and Female) 


SUMMER WORK 


Earn extra money 
doing office work aS 


Work a few days... vacation a few days 


@ Earn top hourly rates... NO FEES TO PAY 

@ Work the hours you want... the days you want 

@ You will be our employee ... we pay you weekly 

@ Temporary assignments in all work classifications 

@ Thousands of teachers have worked for us during their vacations 








Write Today... 
to our office in the city where you'd 
like to work and tell us what type of 


OFFICES work you can do. 

WASHINGTON 5, D.C. EMPLOYERS | 

1343“H” Stet,NW QSVER LOAD»4 
STerling 3-6624 COMpPany g 


OFFICES FROM COAST-TO-COAST ; 


Executive offices: Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 3 


i 4 





S23 Geory Street, San Feencioce. Col. o 1231 St. Cotberine St. W.. Montrest. P.O. 
FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. Dept. y-4 
Please send me: Name. 
( Wlustrated booklet “FRANCE” Address. 

(1 Information on “ EURAILPASS” City State 
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HONCRED ON RETIREMENT. 


Mrs. Lillian H. Noland retired as 
principal of Robert E. Lee School in 
Alexandria on January 29, 1960. She 
is shown above receiving a silver 
service from the teachers of this school, 
presented by Leslie Cox. She was also 
presented a silver vegetable dish and 
life membership by the Alexandria 
Education Association. Other gifts 
and letters also marked appreciation 
of faculty and associates, for she was a 
friend to all, her understanding of 






















NOW- 


Series E Bonds 


turn 182 into *2520 
fourteen months quicker 
than ever before 








Here are three new reasons why 
today’s Savings Bonds are the 
best ones in history: 


1. Every Bond bought since June 
1, 1959, earns 3%% interest 
when held the full term. Series 
E Bonds now mature in 7 
years, 9 months — fourteen 
months faster than ever before. 


2. Your older bonds now earn 
more—an extra 2% from 
June 1 on, until maturity. 


3. All Series E Bonds, old and 
new, carry an automatic ex- 
tension privilege now. This 
means they'll automatically 
keep earning liberal interest 
for 10 years beyond maturity. 










YOUR MONEY GROWS 33'3% 
IN JUST 7 YEARS AND 9 MONTHS 
WITH NEW SERIES E BONDS 





Plan to start saving with U.S. 
Savings Bonds—they’re the 
best ever. 











The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY 


with US. Savings Bonds — 





@ 















RAISE MONEY EASY 


Band, P.T.A., Class Projects, and other school groups sell nationally known 
candy and other merchandise. Top Profit—No Investment—Prompt Delivery 


Write us for details on our guaranteed fund raising plan 
EDWARDS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
2927 Lincoln Avenue, Richmond 28, Virginia 
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people carrying her beyond her duties, 
Active in community services, she was 
presented the 1959 Civitan Club 
award. A native of North Carolina, 
Mrs. Noland began her services in 
Alexandria in 1937, teaching at Jeffer- 
son School; she then became principal 
of old Lee School in 1940, and since 
1953 she has been principal of the 
new Robert E. Lee School. She at- 
tended Greensboro College, graduating 
from George Washington University 
in 1923, and earned her Master’s de- 
gree there in 1955. Mrs. Noland will 
make her new home in Waynesville, 
North Carolina. 


Principalships 





Lawson Byrd is the new principal 
of Wythe Elementary School in Hamp- 
ton. He comes to Virginia from 
Hartsville, South Carolina, where he 
was principal for two years each at 
elementary school and the high school. 
He formerly taught in Greenville, 
South Carolina. He has a BA degree 
from Furman University and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
North Carolina. 





Leonard Gallimore is the new 
principal of Valley High School in 
Bath County. He began his profes- 
sional career as a teacher and coach at 
Hillsville High School and then trans- 
ferred to North Carolina where he 
taught and coached at the Low Gap 
High School, having served the past 
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three years there as principal of the 
Low Gap High School. A native of 
\ythe County, Mr. Gallimore has a 
Bachelor’s degree from Milligan Col- 
lege and has done work toward his 
Master’s degree at East Tennessee State 
College. 





Ernest Worrell comes to Bath 
County as principal of Millboro High 
School, after serving ten years in the 
Madison County schools. During that 
time he was a high school teacher for 
one year and a visiting teacher for 
three years, and for the past six years 
he was principal of the Madison Coun- 
ty High School. A native of Carroll 
County, Mr. Worrell graduated from 
Lynchburg College and received his 
Master’s degree from the University 
of Virginia. He also holds a Bachelor 
of Divinity degree from the College of 
the Bible at Lexington, Kentucky. 





Harley T. Stallard has become 
principal of the new Powell Valley 
High School in Wise County. He 
served as principal of the combined 
lementary and high school at Big 
Stone Gap during the past five years. 
Mr. Stallard began teaching in 1937, 
erving as teaching principal of an 
elementary school, and later as prin- 
-ipal of the elementary school at Wise. 
He was clerk of Wise County School 
3oard for three years. He spent two 
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and one-half years in the Army during 
World War II in both the Pacific and 
European theatres. Mr. Stallard is ac- 
tive in church and civic organizations, 
having been’ president of the Lions 
Club, and commander of VFW Post, 
and he is a member of the American 
Legion. He has served on the VEA 
Board of Directors from District O, 
and is a life member of NEA. A grad- 
uate of Wise High School, Mr. Stallard 
also has a BS from Radford College, a 
MS in Education from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and has done gradu- 
ate work at Appalachian State Teach- 
er’s College and the University of Vir- 
ginia. 



























Mrs. Sallie B. Copes, principal of 
Magruder School, York County, was 
honored for her community services, 
by the PTA. Here Howard Norton, 
Jr., president of the Students Coop- 
erative Association, says it with or- 
chids. She also received silver can- 
delabra and messages of tribute for 
outstanding service to the school and 
community at the surprise “Sallie 
Copes Night”. 








PERMANENT SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


TEACHERS AND COACHES 


Now is the time to begin preparation for our June 13th and 19th sales training 
school for teachers and coaches in Dallas, followed by 22 months of field sales work. 

Salary; field training; opportunity to retain part-time contract during school year. 

Ages 25-50; Non-drinker; religious convictions. Write stating qualifications to: 


NED P. KING, Vice-President and Agency Director 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
P. O. Box 2580 
Dallas, Texas 











Member N.A.T.A. 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


288 Sunrise Highway, Rockville Centre, LONG ISLAND, New York 


Excellent Elementary, Secondary Teaching and Administrative Positions— 
Eastern States, New York State and especially on LONG ISLAND. 


19th Year 


Write for registration form 











C. D. GUESS 








SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
of Richmond 


Prompt and efficient service to teachers and administrators. 
213 Broad-Grace Arcade — Telephone Mi 3-6314 
Member N. A, T. A. 

SUSAN F. GUESS 


FRANK HURLEY 

















ADAMS \“irjes—vaee— ter ton 


TEACHERS AGENCY 605 14th St., N.W. * Washington 5, D.C. Member NATA 
















SEEKING A POSITION? 


Nation wide, reliable service; school and college 
placements jin teaching and in administration. 
Write, telling us about yourself. 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Mer. 
616 N. Charies St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





Member N.A.T.A. (Bet, 1925) 












SPARE TIME SALES 


TEACHERS WANTED — to sell Harper & 
Brothers childrens books to schools and school 
libraries. Special library bindings (Harpercrest). 
Liberal commissions. Send resumé to Harper & 
Brothers, Dept. 98, 49 East 33rd St., N. Y. 16, 
| ef 
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* iti ublic sc eachers... 
bette: position ind teachers for public 


school vacancies. Write us 
e about yourself and give us 
new the situation and location 
location you desire. Free enroliment. 
e Organized 1937 


HAWORTH TEACHERS AGENCY*High Point, N.C. 





Placements in N. C., S. C., Va., Ga. 
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Specialists 
in 
School Cafeterias 


A 

ONE-STOP 

SERVICE 

FOR EVERY 
SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


NEED 
Phone Richmond Mi 8-8314 


Norfolk JU 3-1048 
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ARENA 





For all-round deodorizing 


ou 


deodorant discs for urinals, 


Fragrant, laborless 


bowls, garbage pails, lockers, closets 


For free sanitary 
survey of your 
premises consult your 
Doige service man. 

. 


























College Post 





Samuella Hawes Crim of New 
Market and Alexandria, after teaching 
for twenty-two years in Virginia pub- 
lic schools, has become assistant pro- 
fessor of the biological sciences at the 
New Jersey State College at Glassboro, 
N. J. Miss Crim holds a BS degree 
from Madison College and earned her 
MA degree from George Peabody Col- 
lege and the University of Virginia. 
She has been active in the Virginia 
Academy of Science and is a past chair- 
man of the Science Teachers Section. 
She has also been Virginia State Mem- 
bership chairman for the National As- 
sociation of Biology Teachers. In Vir- 
ginia, Miss Crim taught in Shenan- 
doah, Rappahannock, Allegheny, 
Rockingham, Augusta, and Fairfax 
counties. For the past two years she 
was biology instructor at Mt. Vernon 
High School in Fairfax County. 


New District B Principals 


Chairman Edwin L. Wilson, Jr. pre- 
sented three new members at the initial 
meeting this school year of District B 
Elementary Principals, at Newport 
News High School. The new mem- 
bers of this all male group include— 


Mercer Kay who has become prin- 
cipal of Sinclair Elementary, advanc- 
ing from the assistant principalship at 
George Wythe Junior High School in 
Hampton. Previously, he was a teacher 
in Orange County and served as prin- 
cipal of Mineral School in Louisa 
County for five years. He holds BA 
and MS degrees from the University of 
Richmond. 


Kenneth Matthews heads the 
Magruder School in York County this 
year, having previously taught at the 
Matthew Whaley School in Williams- 
burg. He has an AB degree from the 
College of William and Mary, where 
he is taking his graduate work. 
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Secondary Principals 


Clark C. Eversole became prin- 
cipal of Madison Heights High School 
in Amherst County at the beginning 
of this school year. For the past three 
years, he has been assistant principal 
of R. E. Lee Junior High School in 
Danville. He began his teaching career 
in 1954 at the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School, Danville. A native of 
Kentucky, Mr. Eversole moved to Vir- 
ginia, graduating from Bedford High 
School. He received his BA degree from 
Lynchburg College and his Ed.M. de- 
gree from the University of Virginia. 
He has served in the U. S. Air Corps. 
During 1958-59, Mr. Eversole was 
president of the Danville Education 
Association. He is a member of several 
professional organizations and the Pres- 
byterian Church. 





Cecil Carlos Short has become 
principal of the Haysi High School in 
Dickenson County. He has had five 
years of teaching experience in Dicken- 
son and Loudon counties. A graduate 
of Clintwood High School, Dickenson 
County, he served five years in the 
Marine Corps. He has attended East 
Tennessee State College, Virginia Poly 
technic Institute, and finished his 
major in poultry and agriculture a' 
the University of Tennessee in 1953. 
He received his M.Ed. degree in 1959 
at the University of Virginia. 
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In Memoriam 


Their works live on in the lives 
of others 





Mrs. Elizabeth D. Tucker, Richmond 
teacher and leader of the Air Educa- 
tion group affiliated with VEA, who 
crashed aboard the Air Force C45, 
is shown here with her husband, 
George, as the Tuckers started on a 
trip in their private plane. 


Mrs. Elizabeth D. Tucker, Rich- 
mond—Mrs, Tucker, teacher of kin- 
dergarter aad first grade for 26 years 
at Franklin Elementary School, Rich- 
mond, was killed in an airplane crash 
over West Virginia mountains on 
March 22, 1960. She was en route to 
an Aviation Education Conference in 
Colorado at the time, aboard an Air 
Force C45. Active in Aviation Edu- 
cation, Mrs. Tucker was primarily re- 
sponsible for the organization of this 
group in Virginia, an afhliate of the 
VEA, and served as its president. She 
was a lieutenant colonel in the Civil 
Air Patrol and educational edvisor for 
the Middle Atlantic Region. Mrs. 
Tucker also taught Aviation Education 
at the Richmond Professional Institute 
for the past three years. In addition 
to her state-wide contribution to Avia- 
tion Education, she was also active in 
both business and professional organi- 
zations. 


Mrs. Myrtle S. Andrews, Louisa 
County—Mrs. Andrews, teacher of the 
second grade at Mineral Elementary 
School, died on February 16, 1960. She 
had served the Louisa County schools 
for 31 years. A tribute from the 
Louisa County Education Association 
states, “Her home, her school, her 
church and her community have lost 
1 loyal member, a true friend, and a 
onsecrated Christian.” 
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Frank Erskine Graves, Rich- 
mond and Roanoke. Mr. Graves, 
former principal of Highland Park 
School, Richmond, was fatally injured 
in a traffic collision in Roanoke on 
March 23, 1960. He had lived in 
Roanoke since his retirement in June 
1957. Mr. Graves had one of the long- 
est local records as principal of a single 
school, having served Richmond’s 
Highland Park School for more than 
40 years. In tribute to his life and in- 
fluence, the faculty of this school 
quotes the words of Mr. Graves who 
believed, as he stated it, that “the soul 
of a school is the growing atmosphere 
which is created by the sincerity, ideal- 
istic and practical beliefs, and the de- 
sire of all teachers and the principal to 
do a sincere Christian job of the high- 


est type.” 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Norfolk— 
Mrs. Joynes, principal and teacher in 
Norfolk for many years, died March 
20, 1960, in her home city of LaPorte, 
Indiana, where she had lived since re- 
tirement. Mrs. Joynes was president 
of the National Education Association 
during 1943-44. She has served on 
several NEA committees and was presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers. She was also NEA 
Director for Virginia. In 1943-44 Mrs. 
Joynes was named Norfolk’s outstand- 
ing woman citizen. 


Mrs. Mildred Plummer Little, 
Arlington—Mrs. Little, teacher of the 
fourth grade at McKinley School, 
Arlington, died on February 8, 1960. 
A native of Minnesota, she had taught 
in Virginia for twelve years in the 
Arlington County Schools and partici- 
pated in many educational activities. 
The Arlington Education Association 
has made donations to the Arlington 
County Scholarship Fund for Teachers, 
Inc. in memory of Mrs. Little, as well 
as Mrs. June White Gibbs and Mrs. 
Sara P. Walton of Reed School, Arling- 
ton County. 








AND MEXICO 


FREE FOLDERS 


‘ON SIGHT-SEEING 


EVERYWHERE! 


_ Here’s the best of sight-seeing in 


the 50 United States, Canada, 


| Mexico, the Caribbean Islands, 


and Central America. In 120 cities 
Gray Line Sight-seeing Companies 


offer ‘‘official’’ tours. You'll get 


more out of your trip when you 
“Go Gray Line.” Our expert guides 
see to that. Gray Line’s big-win- 
dowed buses and boats are de- 
signed for your comfort and pleas- 
ure. Concentrate on what you see. 


_ Learn more. Bring more ‘‘home”’ 


to your students. Tell us where 


| you’re going and we will send 
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you a free folder. 
CELEBRATING 50 YEARS OF SIGHT-SEEING 
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Looking at the location of schools in Norfolk County are, from left to right, 
Dr. George W. Holmes, Dr. Ralph W. Cherry, Dr. Arthur W. Jarman, Dr. C. 
Jackson Salisbury and Superintendent Edwin W. Chittum. 


School Survey Begins in Norfolk County 

A survey to determine the school needs in Norfolk County over the next five 
years is under way by a team from the University of Virginia. 

Headed by Dr. Ralph Cherry, Dean of the School of Education at the 
University, the team visited the schools of the County, inspected the present 
facilities, studied the growth trend, the building development trend, and looked 
over proposed school building sites. 

Supt. Edwin W. Chittum met with the group at a kick-off breakfast. 

Dr. C. Jackson Salisburg is the Community background Specialist in the group 
and Dr. George W. Holmes is the school building specialist. 


ident; and Dr. 


Education. 
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Summer Leaders Conference 
July 21-23—Fredericksburg 


The Leadership Conference for of- 
ficers and committee chairmen of local 
associations of the Virginia Education 
Association will be held at the Mary 
Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
July 21-23. Presidents of VEA de- 
partments and sections have also been 
invited to attend this conference. 

The program will be geared to help 
local leaders strengthen the effective- 
ness of their associations, to study 
methods of elevating our profssional 
status, to discuss ways of forwarding 
the 1962 VEA Legislative Program, 
and to discuss expanded VEA services. 
A picnic, dance, and other social ac- 
tivities are also planned. 

The conference begins with lunch- 
eon on Thursday and closes with lunch 
on Saturday. A maximum of five, in- 
cluding the president, can be accom- 
modated from each local association. 

Travel expenses as well as board and 
room at the conference will be pro- 
vided for each local association presi- 
dent. The VEA will also provide room 
and board for presidents of VEA de- 
partments and sections. Others in 
attedance will pay $10.00 for seven 
meals and two nights lodging. Local 
to minimize transportation costs for 
presidents are urged to fill their cars 
others attending the conference. 


Science Winner 


Samuel P. Hoyle, a student at 
Newport News High School, was the 
only Virginia winner in the 19th an- 
nual Science Talent Search, sponsored 
by Westinghouse. He was one of 40 
picked from 29,000 entries in the na- 
tion sent to Washington for national 
competition. 


VEA Chapter Organized at 


Mary Washington College 

Faculty members at Mary Washington College of the 
University of Virginia, Fredericksburg, got together on 
April 5 and voted to organize a chapter of the Virginia 
Education Association for closer professional ties. 

A. R. Merchant, registrar for Mary Washington College, 
was the unanimous choice for president of this new VEA 
chapter. He will represent the chapter on the VEA District 
A board of directors. 

Among faculty members at the organization of the 
new VEA Chapter at Mary Washington College are, 
seated, Marion K. Chaucey, associate professor of Mu- 
sic; A. R. Merchant, registrar and VEA Chapter pres- 
Margaret Hargrove, dean of students. 
Standing from left, are Dr. Edward Alvey, Jr., dean of 


the College; Mrs. Catherine Hook, instructor in Educa- 
tion; and Dr. Russell S. Ratcliffe, assistant professor of 
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Book Selection Reviewed 
for District B Librarians 
How the State Department of Edu- 
cation helps in the selection of books 
for local school libraries was discussed 
by Z. T. Kyle, State supervisor of 
School Libraries and Textbooks, for the 
District B librarians at their April 2 
meeting in Hampton. Mr. Kyle was 
presented by Helene Haverty, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Kyle said that books selected for 
public school libraries are read by one 
of four committees which have been 
approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. The committees are the ele- 
mentary materials committee, high 
school materials committee, committee 
of professional teachers on books and 
a committee which evaluates encyclo- 
pedia. He stated that 20,000 titles of 
books are found in the State library 
catalogue which is issued annually to 
superintendents of schools, libraries 
and classroom teachers. 

New officers were installed for the 
Tidewater librarians at this meeting, 
including Mrs. Lois Ballagh of Hamp- 
ton High School as chairman, succeed- 
ing Miss Haverty; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dixon of Suffolk High School succeed- 
ing Mrs. Louise L. Smith as vice- 
chairman; and Arnette Stinson of 
Newport News High School as secre- 
tary-treasurer, succeeding Mrs. Alice 


H. Colbourn. 
Surry County Has Banquet 


Surry County Education Association 
had their annual banquet on March 8 
at the Surry County High School, with 
dinner served by the FHA girls and 
their sponsor, Mrs. J. A. Threewitts. 

Miss Vivian Glazebrook, president 
of the Surry County Education Asso- 
ciation, presided. 

Guest speaker was W. H. Seawell, 
superintendent of Brunswick County 
Schools, who discussed “The Develop- 
ment of the Child.” He emphasized 
the importance of public education for 
the continuous progress of mankind. 


Principal Honored 

Mrs. Betty Davis Via, principal 
of James G. Johnson Elementary 
School at Charlottesville, has been 
presented a life membership in the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacher Association by 
the PTA of this school. She was 
formerly principal of Venable Ele- 
mentary School and has also taught in 
Charlottesville. Mrs. Via is an alumna 
f Westhampton College, Madison 
College, and the University of Vir- 
sinia. 
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Foreign 
Language Course 


FREE with every 
Model R-124 Newcomb Record Player 


purchased during the months of May and June, 1960, 
at our regular Institutional 
Price of $73.68 





Choice of: 


SPANISH 
FRENCH 

RUSSIAN 
GERMAN 
ITALIAN 
HEBREW 


Specify records for Adults or Children 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY WITH: 


W. A. YODER COMPANY 


The Finest in Audio-Visual Equipment & Materials 
714-16 N. CLEVELAND STREET 
RICHMOND 21, VIRGINIA 
Phone EL 8-5403 
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Local Leaders Area Meetings 


Seven area meetings for local association leaders were 
held during March and April, reaching 376 delegates from 
87 local associations of the Virginia Education Association, 
In addition to officers and committee chairmen of local 
associations, VEA President Martha Anthony attended each 


of the seven meetings and VEA staff members presented the 








program of information and instruction. 

Meetings were held at Abingdon in the John S. Battle 
High School with 40 officers; in the Roanoke area at Wil- 
liam Byrd High School, Vinton, with 59 present; 70 at- 
tended the Richmond area meeting at Hermitage High 
School, Henrico County; at Portsmouth, 39 delegates came 
to the Woodrow Wilson High School; the largest attend.- 
ance of 80 officers were at The Plains where the meeting 
was held in the Episcopal Church Parish Hall; in the Char- 
lottesville area, 35 attended the meeting at Albemarle 
County High School; and at South Boston, 53 were at the 
Halifax County High School for this meeting. 








Implications of the 1960 session of the General Assembly 
were reviewed and a forward look taken toward the 1962 
Legislative program. Sessions also included information on 


VEA services and aids for local association work. 





Past presidents of District E at the Halifax Leaders Con- 
ference include from left, J. Marshall Swanson, Martha 
Anthony (current VEA president), R. L. Lacy (Halifax 
superintendent and president of Virginia School Administra- 
tors Association), Jackson E. Reasor (current District E 
president), and A. G. Carter. 





Local association presidents attending the Leaders 
Conference at Halifax. 


Scenes from/local leaders area meeting at The Plains 


























Department of Classroom Teachers— 
Summer Conference 


4 UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA—JUNE 15, 16, 17 
. Theme—“THE BETTER WAY” 
al Classroom Teachers throughout Virginia will gather at the University of Vir- 
| ginia, Charlottesville, on June 15, 16, 17, to attend the Summer Conference 
ch sponsored by the VEA Department of Classroom Teachers. The theme for this 
he year’s meeting is “The Better Way” with emphasis on a Better Knowledge of 

legislative improvements for teachers, Better Practices of professional spirit 
le among teachers, Better Techniques for improved classroom teaching. Total cost 
I. of the conference, including housing, banquet and registration is $11.0; this 
| does not include transportation and other meals. Registration blanks may be ob- 
4 tained from local superintendents, local education associations, or from Dorothy 
h Herron, 2807 Stanhope Avenue, Norfolk 4, Virginia. A tentative schedule of 
ie events follows. 
1. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15 
g 10:00 A.M.- 4:00 P.M. General registration—Kent House Lounge 

11:00 A.M.- 1:00 P.M. Board of Directors meeting 
- 2:00 P.M.- 4:30 P.M. First General Session—Minor Hall 
le Presiding—Dorothy Herron, Norfolk, President, VEA De- 
e partment of Classroom Teachers 

Invocation—Mrs. Blanch McKenny, Farnham 
Group singing 

y Welcome from University of Virginia 
5 Conference orientation 


Forum—'‘‘Has the Legislature Helped Build Toward A 
n Better Way for Teachers?”’ 
T. Preston Turner, Assistant Executive Secretary, Vir- 
ginia Education Association 
7:00 P.M. Second General Session—South Meeting Room, New- 


Invocation 





comb Hall 


Introduction of Keynote Speaker— 
Mrs. Hattie Quinley, Alexandria, Vice-President of DCT 
Keynote Address—‘‘The Better Way As A Teacher’’— 
Corma Mowery, Director of Lay Relations, NEA 
9:00 P.M. Social Hour—Dogwood Room, Newcomb Hall 


THURSDAY, JUNE 16 


9:00 A.M.-12:00 Simultaneous Group Discussions—Conference Rooms, 
Newcomb Hall 
and The Better Way To Teach: 
Creative Arts, Language Arts, Math, Science, Social 
1:30 P.M. - 3:30 P.M. Studies 
3:30 P.M.- 5:00 P.M. Special Aids Exhibit—Communications Center 
6:30 P.M. Banquet 
Introduction of Guests—Mrs. Frank Stump, Radford, Sec- 
retary of DCT 
Address—Dr. Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 


SE V 4; Ss 


Virginia Education Association 


FRIDAY, JUNE 17 


9:06 A.M.-10:00 A.M. Group Discussion Meetings 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 Final General Session—Ballroom, Newcomb Hall 


Conference summary 
Group singing 





Special Rates for educators and 
students visiting in New York have 
been established by the Governor Clin- 
ton Hotel. Their Faculty and Student 
Department representative will assist 
with information on package tours, 
‘ecuring theatre tickets, and develop- 
ng sightseeing programs. For infor- 
mation on rates and services available, 
write Gloria B. Kingsley, Manager, 
“aculty and Student Department, 
xovernor Clinton Hotel, 31st Street 
t 7th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Solving Behavior Problems is a 
helpful guidebook, especially among 
beginning teachers. It is the result of 
four years of work at the annual sum- 
mer education work conferences in 
West Virginia. With a case study ap- 
proach, the book tells how “Pearl” and 
a hundred other children overcame 
their problems through teacher-guid- 
ance. The 170 page book is available 
at $2.00 from the West Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, 1558 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


At Roanoke area Leaders Confer- 
ence were Emma Gallimore (current 
president of District M) and past 
district presidents Dewitt Miller, W. 
R. Beazley, Mrs. Reba Hash, and 
Charles L. Jennings with VEA presi- 
dent Martha Anthony at center back. 












































Past District K president Jack 
Renick, Superintendent E. B. Stanley 
of Washington County, Superintend- 
ent J. Leonard Mauck of Smyth 
County and past district president, 
and Howard Williams, president of 
District I, at Abingdon area meeting. 


Presidents of local education asso- | 
ciation at Leaders Conference in Roa- 
noke area. 


At Leaders Conference in Abing- 
don, presidents of local education as- 
sociations get together. 





More scenes from local 
leaders area meetings. Top 
picture shows immediate 
past VEA president Robert 
Allen of Portsmouth and the 
current VEA president, Mar- 
tha Anthony at the Ports- 
mouth meeting. Other scenes 
are from the Richmond and 
Portsmouth areas. 



































W. L. Kirby, Jr., president of Dis- 
trict J, chats at local leaders meeting 
with J. W. Harville of Page County. 
Other scenes from area meetings are 
pictured below. 
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Principal at German- 
American School 


William H. Armentrout has been 
serving for the past two years as prin- 
cipal of the Zweibruecken American 
Elementary School in Germany where 
he points out the importance of public 
relations. He states that every Ameri- 
can there is an ambassador from the 
United States. “We are constantly 
being observed to such an extent that 
the character of our relationship with 
these peoples depénds upon the actions 
of every American over here. He or 
she must always be on guard to leave 
with these people the implications of 
the basic principles of democracy 
which we enjoy.” He adds that public 
relations is the most important aspect 
of the school program—and adequate 
instruction counts with the people of 
the community. 

Mr. Armentrout is a native of Rock- 
bridge County, graduating from 
Washington and Lee University and 
the University of Virginia. Before 
coming to Germany, he was principal 
of the Middleton School in Frederick 
County for eight years. He has also 
help principalships in Hanover County 
and Rockbridge County. He is now 
serving in the educational system in 
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Europe for American boys and girls of 
parents in the Armed Forces. 


Semifinalists in Merit 
Program 
219 students in Virginia high schools 
qualified as semifinalists in the National 
Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test, 
passing a rigorous three-hour test of 
educational development. These stu- 
dents with unusual academic promise 
are prepared to enter college this fall. 


Book Representatives 

Wade W. Hayhurst is a new Vir- 
ginia representative for J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. He was formerly with 
Lyons & Carnahan and he has taught 
in Pennsylvania schools. 


W. Fain Marmon has been pro- 
moted to eastern manager for J. B. 
Lippincott Company. His territory 
will cover Virginia through the New 
England states. 
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As this is the time of year when people's minds turn to 
planting and interest in sprouting things, a classroom activity 
that children will love might be devoted to Green Thumb. 


‘With the exception of green 
food-dye for children’s thumbs 
and rags or tissues to blot up 
excess, no preparation is needed. 


Simply announce,‘ ‘Now comes 
Green Thumb fun,” explaining 
that a green thumb signifies 
ability to make plants grow and 
refers to person with that ability 


Have children trace hand flat 
on paper, color thumb green, 
print name on paper. Collect. 
Shuffle. Draw out one hand at 
random. Whose hand it is be- 
comes Green Thumb Potentate. 
First you dip your right thumb 








in green food-dye on your desk, 
then Potentate, and he helps all 
the rest of room do likewise. 


Potentate calls on each person 
to tell, in number of words he 
has fingers and green thumb, 
what he likes most about 
flowers, plants, trees. 


Garden Scamp. All in circle but 
two in center—Gardener and 
Scamp. Gardener says, “Get out 
of my garden.”’ Scamp says 
“Catch me.” The chase in and 
out of circle begins and Garden- 
er has to imitate Scamp (stoop, 
grin etc.) Scamp caught, new 
pair goes to center. 

Perhaps your room is already 
abounding in Green Thumbs. -- 
Seedlings are so easy to grow- 











After a busy day, 
enjoy the lively flavor of 


“delicious Wrigley’s EZZZZ—> Gum, 


Gives you a refreshing little lift and 
the natural chewing eases tension. 
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OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Here is an easy way to order infor- 
mational material offered by advertis- 
ers in the May issue. You will find 
teaching aids, travel literature or other 
descriptive booklets to serve as a help 
in your school or personal buying. 
Your requests are forwarded promptly 
to the companies involved. They will 
send you the material. For fastest 
service, write directly to the advertisers 
at adresses shown in their ads. 


160. Vaeations. Colorful folders with 
maps, pictures, prices covering va- 
riety of independent or escorted 
tours by Greyhound bus to all of 
America’s scenic and historic vaca- 
tion areas, (Greyhound Highway 
Tours) 

161. Aeross Lake Michigan by S. S. 
Milwaukee Clipper. An illustrated 
folder telling how you can take 
your auto across Lake Michigan 
between Milwaukee, Wisconsin and 
Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy a 
six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 
miles of congested driving. (Wis- 
consin & Michigan Steamship Co.) 

162. Brochure describing attractions 
aboard the new multimillion-dollar 
S. S. AQUARAMA that will be in 
daily service on Lake Erie between 
Detroit and Cleveland beginning 
July 1 through September 5; 180- 
mile shortcut eliminating congested 
driving around west end of Lake 
Erie. Includes sailing schedules and 
rates for both passengers and auto- 
mobiles. (Michigan-Ohio Naviga- 
tion Co.) 

165. How You Can Read Better . . . 
Faster. A 16-page booklet explain- 
ing how to broaden knowledge, im- 
prove skills and cultivate hidden 
abilities through a new scientific 
approach to better reading. (The 
Reading Laboratory, Inc.) 


103. Framee, a 16-page booklet, in 


color, with its charming cover and 

inside illustrations by well-known 

French artists, as well as beautiful 

photographs, contains helpful in- 

formation on what to see and look 
for in various regions of France. 

Included will be information on 

Eurailpass, the one ticket that is 

good for two months of unlimited 

railroad travel in 13 European 
countries. (French National Rail- 
roads) 

106. Bulletin lists the complete schedule 
of summer sessions courses. In- 
cluded are the highlights of the 
busy calendar of events. Individual 
program and departmental bro- 
chures available upon request. 
(Syracuse University) 

147. Folders covering sight-seeing 
tours in more than 140 cities, in 
national parks and vacation areas 
of the 50 United States, Canada and 
Mexico and other regions through 
the Western Hemisphere. Indicate 
what spots you expect to visit. 
(The Gray Line Association) 

148. Information on part-time or sum- 

mer opportunity for good income 

demonstrating safety products to 
new mothers. (Babee-Tenda Corpo- 
ration ) 


Physical Education Publications 


The following publications are avail- 
able from the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6D, <7 
Athletic Directors National Conference re- 

port—75 cents 
How We Do It Game Book—200 original 

games suggested for elementary children, 

high school youth, and adults—$3.00 
Softball-Track and Field Guide—75 cents 
Selected Volleyball Articles—$1.00 
Speedball—8 charts, $1.00 a set 
Basketball—12 charts, $1.00 a set 
Research Methods in Health, Physical Ed- 

ucation and Recreation—$6.00 
Shooting and Hunting—$2.00 
Teaching Nutrition in the Elementary 

School—75 cents 
Teaching Dental Health to Elementary 

Children—75 cents 
Classroom Activities—$1.00 
Outdoor Education—75 cents 
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State Teachers Magazine, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Available in school 
year of 1959-60 only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity de- 
sired where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number 
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“SPACE SONGS”, released in 1949, 
has been used effectively by classroom 
teachers for correlated music and 
science units. In Fairfax County, the 
albums were donated to the Hollin 
Hills School by its PTA. Sixth graders 
pictured above enjoy an _ unusual 
science lesson. 

Science Materials Center is adding 
seven new records to its “Singing- 
Science” series this year. Providing 
sound and accurate scientific informa- 
tion on an elementary level—in musi- 
cal form appealing to the younger age 
groups—the recordings will cover such 
subjects as: Plants, Animals, and Peo- 
ple; What Things are Made of; Mathe- 
matics; Transportation; Communica- 
tion; Weather and Climate. 


What A Way To Run A School !— 


The five-year-old had just returned 
home from his first day of school. 
His mother asked, “What did you 
learn in school today, dear?” 
“Nothing,” he replied disgustedly. 
“We gotta go back tomorrow.” 
NEA Air Letter 





“VIRGINIA’S GOVERNMENT” 
$2 The Copy 
“STUDY SCRAPBOOK 
OF THE OLD DOMINION”. . .50¢ 
VIRGINIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111 N. 5th St., Richmond, Va, 


















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., 






RICHMOND, VA. 





SUMMER OPPORTUNITY 


This summer you can start a profitable yea: 
‘round business of your own, showing the 
hundreds of new Mothers in your area nationa! 
ly advertised Babee-Tenda® Safety Products 
Begin part-time now—we provide complete step 
by-step instructions. Car necessary. For ful: 
information write: 

R. G. MACPHERSON, Vice Sale: 
BABEE-TENDA CORP., METROPO ILL 
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There’s no compromise 
when it comes to her safety 


Faced with the questioning glance of a little school girl like this who 
looks to you for protection, it’s a heartening feeling to know you’ve 
selected the safest bus for her to ride. Because her school day begins 
and ends within a school bus, everyone’s foremost responsibility during 
her traveling hours to and from school is maximum protection. Her life 
is in your hands . . . there can be no compromise with her safety. 

Beneath the yellow and black of all school buses are tremendous 
differences in the way they are designed and constructed. Through 
the years, Wayne has continually won outstanding recognition as the 
nation’s leading manufacturer of school bus bodies because Wayne 
has led the way in safety advancements that exceed state and national 
standards. And Wayne has proved its greater protection in actual life- 
saving performance. 

Before you select her next bus, let us demonstrate the big differences 
in a Wayne . . . America’s No. 1 School Bus. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Streets - Telephone: Elgin 8-1507 
RICHMOND 11, VIRGINIA 


“A Child's Life is in Your Hands” 


16 page booklet published by Wayne, 
tells the story of the important dif- 
ferences of Wayne’s safety construc- 
tion and performance. Write or call 
today for your free copy . . . at no 
obligation. 
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A Division of 
BCI DIVCO-WAYNE CORPORATION 
Richmond, Indiana 


WAYNE'S SAFETY WITHOUT COMPROMISE PROVIDES FAR MORE PROTECTION 
THAN ORDINARY BUSES—THESE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE REASONS WHY 


EXTRA-RUGGED FLOOR 
Main floor members 60% stronger than 
ordinary floor bars; floor panels with- 
stand eight times more pressure. 








SUPER-STRONG 


SAFETY POSTS FASTENERS FORTRESS PANELS 
Deep-anchored beneath the floor by tri- Huckbolts, ten times more gripping power Continuous one-piece guard rails add 30% 
angular three-way gussets, 5 times heav- than rivets, used to join all major bus more protection to the over-all vital 


ier than ordinary gussets. 








structurals. “heartline” area of the bus. 





